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Crypt oF Bow Cuurcn, 


In the year 1271 a great part of the steeple of Bow Church 
fell down, and slew several people. Bow Church appears to have 
been a kind of popular sanctuary, for we find that in the reign of 
Edward I. (1284) one Lawrence Ducket, a goldsmith, having 


wounded Ralph Crepin, in West Cheap, fled into the church, but 
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in the nightthe friends of the wounded’ man entered, and slew 
Lawrence, and then so disposed of his body as to justify by 
appearance their assertion that he had hung himself, which 
upon inquisition appeared satisfactory; and according to the 
ignominious usage in cases of felo de se, the body was dragged 
forth by the feet and thrown into a ditch. But shortly after, a 
boy who had been in the tower with the unfortunate goldsmith, 
and had hidden himself during the murder, declared the fact ; and 
in consequence Jordan Goodcheape, Ralph Crepin, Gilbert Clarke, 
and Geffrey Clarke, were attainted, together with a woman named 
Alice who had instigated them. The woman, says Stow, “ was 
burned, and to the number of sixteen men were drawn and hanged, 
besides others; that being richer, after long imprisonment, were 
hanged by the purse.” The church thus defiled was laid under 
interdict, and the doors and windows were stopped up with thorns ; 
but Lawrence “ was taken up, and honestly buried in the church- 
yard.” It appears, that from the encroachment of tenements upon 
the church and churchyard, there was not room to bury the dead, 
in consequence of which, John Radham, a citizen, gave for a burial- 
ground a garden in Hosier Lane. The old steeple was repaired, 
and an order issued that Bow bell should be rung at nine o’clock ; 
and to the maintenance of this bell Reginald Langdan gave two 
tenements in Hosier Lane. The ringing of Bow bell was the 
signal for closing the booths or shops of the citizens, and in default 
of punctuality, certain of the ’prentices, jealous for their play, set up 
a rhyme as follows :— 
“Clarke of the Bow bell with the yellow lockes, 
For thy late ringing thy head shall have knockes.” : 


To which the clerk appended this good-humoured reply :— 


“Children of Cheape, hold ye: all still, 
For you shall have the Bow bell rung at your will.” 

The new steeple was finished in the year 1512, It was con- 
structed of Caen stone, and was raised upon arches, and the lantern 
was ‘intended to be lighted at night as a beacon to travellers 
approaching the City. A large shed or sild (sildam) of stone was 
erected against the church, by the command of Edward III. for 
himself and the queen, with their attendants, to witness the joustings 
and other pageants held in West Cheap. Underneath were shops 
and cellars. Here the night-watch met on the eves of St. John 
and St. Peter. In 1510, on St. John’s even, the king—Henry VIII. 
—came to this place, then called the King’s Head, in Cheape, 
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disguised in the livery of a yeoman of the guard, with a halberd 
on his shoulder, and there beholding the watch, retired privately. 
But on the following eve of St. Peter he came right royally, ac- 
companied by his queen and nobility, riding through Cheape, where 
he reviewed the pageant of the night, and rode gallantly back in 
the morning.* 

The great fire of 1666 left not a vestige of the old church of 
St. Mary, except the ancient crypt. 

The documents of the Court of Arches, of which St. Mary’s 
Church was the depository, were destroyed in the fire, and with 
them the record of the date and origin of that ancient court.. The 
building itself, which appears only to have become a crypt from 
the accumulation of the soil, suggests the immediate transition from 
the practice of holding courts and transacting the business of 
legislature in the open air, under a tree or within the shadow of a 
wall, its construction being such that it was open at the front and 
sides. The roof is vaulted, and supported by massive piers and 
pillars, similar to those in the chapel of St. John in the White 
‘Tower, except that the capitals are without ornament. Stow’s 
brief reference to this fabric is as follows :— 

“This church, in the reign of William the Conqueror, being the first in 
this citie builded on arches of stone, was therefore called New Mary 
Church, of St. Mary de Arcubus, or le Bow, in West Cheaping, as Stratford 
Bridge, being the first builded (by Matilda the queene, wife to Henry I.) 
with arches of stone, was called Stratford le Bow, which names to the said 
church and bridge remain to this day. The Court of the Arches is kept 
in this church and takes name of the place, not the place of the court ; 
but of what antiquity or continuation that court hath there continued, I 
cannot learn.” 

In the ‘ Parentalia’ we have a striking account of Wren’s ob- 
servations here after the fire :— 

“The parochial church of St: Mary le Bow, in Cheapside, required to be 
rebuilt after the great fire. Upon opening the ground a foundation was 
discovered firm enough for the intended fabric, which (on further inspec- 
tion, after digging down sufficiently, and removing what earth or rubbish 
lay in the way) appeared to be the walls with the windows also, and the 
pavement of a temple or church of Roman workmanship entirely buried 
under the level of the present street. Hereupon he determined to erect 
his new church over the old, and in order to the necessary regularity and 
square of the new design, restored the corner,” &c, 

The question here is, did Wren discover the remains of a Roman 
temple over and above the Norman building we now see. The 
reference to a pavement is likewise significant, for, surely, no 
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medieval remains could, with Wren’s experience, be mistaken for 
a Roman pavement; and it may be added, in corroboration of 
Wren’s statement, that vestiges of Roman masonry are stated to have 
been subsequently observed in connection with the present edifice. 

Many instances have appeared which indicate the ancient practice 
of converting heathen temples into Christian churches. This 
custom may have been induced by various motives, one of which 
probably existed in the composite temper of the early proselytes, 
who retained some reverence for the relics of their original faith, 
even when they had embraced the new doctrine.* 

The value of the edifices themselves, to a people to whom the 
arts of construction were unknown or imperfectly acquired, was 
another motive for using such as were ready to their occasion, or 
for building on sites where the débris of earlier structures fur- 
nished materials. 

William of Malmesbury attests the abundance of Roman build- 
ings existing in this country in the twelfth century, at which time 
he wrote, and asserts that it exceeded “ what any other country on 
this side of the Alps could boast of ;”’ and, according to Matthew 
Paris, the ancient Roman city of Verulam furnished the materials 
for various erections and additions upon the foundation of the 
abbey of St. Alban. The temple indicated by Wren may, upon 
such grounds, have become the nucleus of successive fabrics, from 
the Saxon times downwards, and its walls may have witnessed the 
ceremonies of Roman pantheism, the Saxon rites of Odin or Friega 
(which latter deity, or the warrior Fridulph, may have given name 
to the neighbouring place now unmeaningly called Friday Street), 
and finally the different forms of the Christian ritual, through the 
modification of which the observances of public worship have been 
consummated. 

In-the year 1087—on Sunday the 26th of September—-William 
Rufus was crowned at Westminster, and commenced a reign 
marked by rapacity and oppression. The reckless character of 
this monarch is strikingly illustrated by his biographer, William 
of Malmesbury, when, having in the third year of his reign received 
divers rich presents from the Jews of London, he was thereby trans- 
ported to such an amazing degree of frantic joy, as to encourage 
them to dispute with the Christians concerning their respective 
creeds, assuring them that if they obtained the victory, he would 


* Several of our churches have been built within Druidical circles, as 
Brighton, Knowlton, &v., perhaps with another motive—that of treading out 
in this way the ashes of Druidical superstition. 
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himself become one of their religion. When the people of this 
dispersed race first found their way into this island does not appear, 
but they are known to have been settled here in the middle of the 
eighth century. After the Conquest their numbers became greatly 
increased, and under the first three Norman kings they continued 
undisturbed, and accumulated enormous wealth. In Stephen’s 
reign the method of inducing them to disgorge their accumulations 
by raising accusations as a pretext for persecution and fine was 
adopted and continued to be plied for a century and a half; yet, 
with the unparalleled tenacity and endurance peculiar to their 
race, they maintained their footing, and contrived to monopolize 
the money traffic and usury incidental to extravagant wars, and 
the inordinate state and retinues maintained by the clergy and 
nobility, until they were banished from the kingdom, by a decree 
of Edward I., about the end of the thirteenth century. By English 
law the Jews were held to be the villains or bondsmen of the king, 
whereby he maintained a right over their persons and possessions. 
By an act of Henry III. they were declared incapable of purchasing 
freehold property. Previously they could purchase land or houses, 
but with the liability to be taxed at the king’s pleasure, and, in 
default of payment, the forfeiture of their property ; but they con- 
tinued to hold houses and land in cities, boroughs, and towns for a 
term, by permission of the king, being further disabled by a law, 
3 Edward I., from disposing of house or land without the king’s 
consent. 

The Langobardi, or merchants of Lombardy, took up the 
business of money-changing and usury at the close of the 
thirteenth century, and from their traffic sprung that of the London 
bankers, whose chief locality, as well as the denomination of their 
business, correspond with those of their predecessors—the latter 
being derived from the benches (banco) set in the street, at which 
they transacted their affairs. In reference to the former, Stow says— 

“Then have ye Lombard-street, so called of the Langobards and other 
merchants, strangers of diverse nations, assembling there twice every day. 
The meeting of which merchants and others there continued until the 
22nd of December in the year 1568, on the which day the said merchants 
began to make their meetings at the Bursse, a place then new builded for 
that purpose, in the warde of Cornhill, and was since, by her majestie 
Queen Elizabeth, named the Royal Exchange.” 

The old London banker combined the callings of goldsmith and 
pawnbroker, and had for his sign the arms of Lombardy, the three 
pills adopted by the Medici family, being a canting play upon their 
name, the same being still the common badge of the pawnbrokers, 
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The extortions of the Lombard merchants were in the time of 

Edward III. considered so inordinate that he made it a pretext for 

confiscating their estates ; but they were permitted to carry on their 

trade; and in a subsequent reign (Henry VI.) they had a mort- 
of the customs for money borrowed by the king. 

In 1093 the greater part of the City was destroyed by a great 
fire. In 1097 a very high tide caused the Thames to overflow its 
banks, whereby several towns and villages were laid under water : 
this event is remarkable as having been contemporary with the 
destruction of a large portion of the land belonging to Godwin, 
Earl of Kent, which was overwhelmed by the sea, the site being 
now that perilous part of the coast of Kent called the Godwin 
Sands. Fifteen years after, there occurred a proportionate de- 
crease of the Thames, insomuch that numerous persons passed 
over dryshod, both above and below London Bridge. 

Upon the death of the red king, in Malwood Forest, in 1100, 
his brother Henry hastened to London, and was consecrated king 
in Westminster Abbey, by Maurice, Bishop of London, in the 
absence of either archbishop, the see of York being then vacant, 
and Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, had been driven into 
banishment. The usurpation of the crown, to the prejudice of his 
elder brother Robert, was a tenure difficult to substantiate ; and 
the support of the Londoners was so essential to his interest, 
as to obtain for them the following -important charter, by which 
their privileges and immunities became greatly extended, viz. :— 

“Henry, by the grace of God, King of England, to the Bishop of Canter- 
bury, and to the bishops and abbots, earls and barons, justices and sheriffs, 
and to all his faithful subjects of England, French and English, greeting : 
Know ye that I have granted to my citizens of London to hold Middlesex 
to farm for three hundred pounds, upon accompt to them and their heirs ; 
so that the said citizens shall place as sheriff whom they will of themselves, 
and shall place whomsoever, or such a one as they will of themselves, for 
keeping of the pleas of the crown, and of the pleadings of the same, and 
none other shall be justice over the same men of London ; and the citizens 
of London shall not plead without the walls of London for any plea. And 
they shall be free from scot and lot, and danegilt, and of all murder ; and none 
of them shall wage battle. And if any of the citizens shall be impleaded 
concerning the pleas of the crown, the man of London shall discharge 
himself by his oath, which shall be adjudged within the City, and none shall 
lodge within the walls, neither of my houshold nor any other, nor lodging 
delivered by force. And all the men of London shall be quit and free, and 
all their goods throughout England and the ports of the sea of and from 
all toll and passage, and lestage, and all other customs; and the churches 
and barons and citizens, shall and may peaceably and quietly have and 
hold their sokes with al] their customs, so that the strangers that shall be 
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lodged in the sokes shall give custom to none but to him to whoin the 
soke appertains, or to his officer whom he shall there put. And a man of 
London shall not be adjudged in amerciaments of money but one hundred 
shillings (I speak of the pleas which appertain to money); and, further, 
there shall be no more miskenning in the hustings nor in the folkemote 
nor in any other pleas within the City, and the hustings may sit once in 
a week, that is to say on Monday. And I will cause my citizens to have 
their lands, premises, bonds, and debts within the City and without, and I 
will do them right by the law of the City, of the lands of which they shall 
complain to me; and if any shall take toll or custom of any citizen of 
London, the citizens of London, in the City, shall take of the borough or 
town, where toll or custom was so taken, so much as the man of London 
gave for toll, and as he received damage thereby; and all debtors which 
do owe debts to the citizens of London, shall pay them in London, or else 
discharge themselves in London that they owe none, the citizens of London 
to whom the debts shall be due, may take their goods in the city of 
London, of the borough, or town, or of the county wherein he remains who 
shall owe the debt ; and the citizens of London may have their chases to 
hunt, as well and fully as their ancestors have had, that is to say in the 
Chiltre, and in Middlesex and Surrey. 

“Witness, the Bishop of Winchester, and Robert, son of Richard, and 
Hugh Piggot, and Almer of Totness, and William of Albs-prima, and 
Hubert Roger, chamberlaine, and William de Mountfitchett, and 
Hougal Taney, and John Ballet, and Robert, son of Steward of 
West.”* 

By this valuable charter the citizens became established in the 
enjoyment of their own laws and immunities, independent of the 
arbitrary will of the king. 

Middlesex being annexed to the jurisdiction of the City, relieved 
the citizens from the shelter and impunity it had previously afforded 
to fraudulent debtors. The fifth clause, ‘‘to be free of all mur- 
der,” refers to the penalty to which the City was liable previously 
in cases where it failed to produce a person found guilty of murder. 
Clause 6 provides a release from the Saxon custom, by which a 
person failing to acquit himself by evidence was called upon to 
challenge his accuser to the trial by duel or camp fight. Clause 10, 
that no citizen be amerced beyond his ware, refers to the head 
tax, which was valued at one hundred shillings, &c.t 

The trades and crafts now grew in importance, and were esta- 
blished by consolidation in companies for the mutual protection and 
regulation of arts and mysteries. The walls of London had the 
virtue of conferring personal freedom upon such as resided within 
them for a year and a day, but the title to civic freedom was to 
be completed by service in one of the aforesaid guilds. 


* The Royal Charter of London, translated by S, G. Gent, 1680. 
+ Maitland. 
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It is laid down in the Saxon laws that “through God’s gift a 
servile thrall may become a theyn, and a ceorl an earl, just as 
a singer may become a priest, and a booker a bishop.” In like 
manner the higher civic dignities were accessible to such as worked 
their way. In successive reigns the guilds became legally incor- 
porated, and the trade and local government of the City were 
confirmed and supported by their influence. At this time, and 
for long after, the streets of London presented a mass of wooden 
tenements, huddled together, with no more reference to order or 
any general plan than was governed by the course of thoroughfares, 
among which were planted the more substantial dwellings of the 
wealthier citizens, the strongholds of the nobles, and the convents 
of the Benedictine monks, secluded within their walls, amid the 
crowded lanes of the populous city. Others were founded in the 
vicinity without the walls, as in the instance of the monastery of 
St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, large vestiges of which still remain, 
over and above thdse of the church, adapted for various purposes, 
greatly differing from their original use. We have a notice of 
Smithfield in the latter part of the twelfth century by Fitz- 
Stephen :— 

“There is,” says the former, “without one of the gates, immediately in 
the suburb, a certain smooth field, in name and in reality. There every 
Friday, unless it be one of the more solemn festivals, is a noted show of 
well-bred horses exposed for sale. The earls, barons, and knights, who 
are at the time resident in the city, as well as most of the citizens flock 
hither, either to look on or buy. It is pleasant to see the nags, with their 
sleek and shining coats, smoothly ambling along, raising and setting down, 
alternately, as it were, their feet on either side. In one part are horses 
better adapted to esquires : these, whose pace is rougher but yet expedi- 
tious, lift up and set down, as it were, the two opposite fore and hind feet 


together: in another, the young blood colts, not yet accustomed to the 
bridle— 


‘ Which upright walk on pasterns firm and straight, 
Their motion easy, prancing in their gait.’ 

‘‘Tn a third are the horses for burden, strong, and stout-limbed ; and 
in a fourth, the more valuable chargers of an elegant shape and noble 
height, with nimbly-moving ears, erect necks, and plump haunches, In 
the movements of these, observe, first, their easy pace, and then their 
gallop, which is when the fore-feet are raised from the ground and set 
down together, and the hind ones in like manner alternately.” 


After describing Smithfield as a market for horses, the monk of 
Canterbury goes on to notice the place in the character of a race- 
course :— 


‘When a race is to be run by such horses as these, and perhaps by 
others—which, in like manner, according to their breed, are strong for 
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carriage and vigorous for the course—the people raise a shout, and order 
the common horses to be withdrawn to another part of the field. The 
jockeys—who are boys expert in the management of horses, which they 
regulate by means of curb bridles, sometimes by threes and sometimes by 
twos, according as the match is made—prepare themselves for the 
contest. Their chief aim is to prevent a competitor getting before them. 
The horses too, after their manner, are eager for the race; their limbs 
tremble, and impatient of delay, they cannot stand still, upon the signal 
being given, they stretch out their limbs, hurry over the course, and are 
borne along with unremitting speed. The riders, inspired with love of 
praise and the hope of victory, clap spurs to their flying horses, lashing 
them with their whips, and inciting them by their shouts. You would 
think with Heraclitus that all things were in motion, and that Zeno’s 
opinion was altogether erroneous, when he said there was no such thing 
as motion, and that it was impossible to reach the goal.” 

“Tn another quarter, apart from the rest, stand the goods of the peasants, 
implements of husbandry, swine with their long sides, cows with distended 
udders, 

‘Oxen of bulk immense and woolly flocks.’ 


“There too stand the mares fitted for the plough, the dray, and the cart, 
of which some are big with foal, others have their frolicksome colts running 
close by their sides.” 

This market of seven hundred years, or probably much longer 
standing, is near its close, and the venerable nuisance claims a 
degree of interest from long usage, the more so from the many 
other associations with which its annals are invested. Among 
these are conspicuous the pageants and solemn joustings of the 
age of chivalry. 

In 1362, Edward III. held here great and solemn jousts, 
which were graced by the presence of three monarchs—the kings 
of England, France, and Scotland. 

In 1367, the king and queen, with a host of the chivalry of 
France and England, countenanced during the first five days of 
May, a solemn jousting, 

“to which came Spaniards, Cyprians, and Armenians, knightly requesting 
aid of the king against the pagans that invaded their confines.” 


In the year 1374, Edward signalized the dotage which in his 
latter days eclipsed the glory of his previous heroic career. In 
this pageant the king was accompanied by the idol of his 
senility, Alice Perers, seated by his side in a magnificent ear, as 
the Lady of the Sun. In this state they proceeded from the Tower, 
attended by a gallant band of lords and ladies, 

“each lady leading a lord by his horse bridle, until they came into West 
Smithfield, and there began a great joust, which endure seven days after.” 

Only three years after, when the king lay on his deathbed 

at Shene, forsaken by his queen and court, Alice Perers, after 
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drawing from his finger a valuable ring, likewise deserted him ; 
and his servants leaving the chamber where he lay to plunder the 
house, he was left with a priest, who faithful to his duty, 
continued to hold before him a crucifix till he expired. 

Another great pageant is described by Froissart :— 


“In the fourteenth year of Richard II.,” he says, “royal jousts and 
tournaments were proclaimed to be done in Smithfield, to begin on Sunday 
next, after the feast of St. Michael. Many strangers came forth of other 
countries, namely—Valerian earl of St. Paul, that had married king 
Richard’s sister, the lady Maud Courtney, and William the young earl of 
Ostervant, son to Alhart of Baviere earl of Tolland and Hainault. At the 
day appointed, there issued forth of the Tower, about the third hour of 
the day, sixty coursers apparelled for the jousts, and upon every one an 
esquire of honour, riding a soft pace, then come forth sixty ladies of 
honour, mounted upon palfreys riding on the one side,* richly apparelled, 
and every lady led a knight with a chain of gold. 

“Those knights being on the king’s party, had their harness and apparel 
garnished with white hartst and crowns of gold about the harts’ necks, and 
80 they came riding through the streets to Smithfield, with a great number 
of trumpets and other instrumeuts of music before them. 

“The king and queen, who were lodged in the Bishop’s palace of London, 
were come from thence with many great estates, and placed in chambers 
to see the jousts, the ladies that led the knights were taken down from 
their palfreys, and taken up to chambers prepared for them. Then 
alighted the esquires.of honour from their coursers, and the knights in 
good order mounted upon them, and after their helmets were set on their 
heads, and being ready on all points—proclamation made by the heralds— 
the jousts began, and many commendable courses were run, to the great 
pleasure of the beholders.” 


In 1409, the tenth of Henry [V., a joust in Smithfield was pre- 
ceded by a play, performed at the Skinner’s Well, which was 
carried over eight days, and was attended by “a great part of the 
nobles and gentles of England.” t 

“ London for its theatrical exhibitions,” says Fitzstephen, “ has religious 
plays, either the representation of miracles wrought by holy confessors, or 
the sufferings of martyrs,” 

In 1391, the parish clerks of London performed before the king 
and queen, and the whole court, at Clerkenwell for three successive 
days. Richard I1., who appears to have had an excessive partiality 
for all kinds of spectacles, took great delight in the displays of 
the worshipful company of parish clerks; and in one instance 
the citizens who had given offence by a riot against the Bishop of 


* This modification in the equestrianism of ladies, was introduced into 
this country by Anne of Bohemia—*the "good queen ”—-Richard’s first 
wife. 

t The badges of his mother—the Fair Maid of Kent. t Stow. 
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Salisbury, found means to pacify the exasperation of the vain and 
sensitive king with one of these favourite exhibitions, which lasted 
eight days, the subject being the Creation of the Ww orld. Not 
only the court, but likewise a great part of the nobility and gentry 
of ‘England graced the Clerkenwell on this oceasion with their 
presence. ‘The Company of Skimmers performed at the other well, 
which took its name from them, as the Clerkenwell from the clerks. 
‘They were near each other. Stow, after enumerating other wells 
of London, says of the latter— 


**The third is called Clerks well or Clerken well, and is curbed about 
square with hard stone, not far from the west end of Clerkenwell church.” 

In very ancient records this church is styled ‘ Ecclesia Beatae 
Mariae de Fonta Clericorum.” 

A small pump which now represents this celebrated well is in- 

cribed as follows :— 
1800. 
Wii Bounp ) a... A 
c : + CHURCHWARDENS, 
Joseru Birnp 3 
FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION 
OF THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
THIS PUMP WAS REMOVED TO 
THE SPOT WHERE If NOW 
STANDS. 
THE SPRING BY WHICH IT 1S 
SUPPLIED IS SITUATED FOUR FEET 
EASTWARD; AND ROUND 
IT, AS HISTORY INFORMS Us, 
THE PARISH CLERKS OF LONDON, 
IN REMOTE TIMES, ANNUALLY 
PERFORMED SACRED PLAYS. 
THAT CUSTOM CAUSED IT TO BE 
DENOMINATED CLERKS’ WELL, 
AND FROM WHICH THE PARISI 
DERIVED ITS NAME. 
THE WATER WAS GREATLY 
ESTEEMED BY THE PRIOR AND 
THE BENEDICTINE NUNS 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The Elms at Smithfield was a place of execution from un- 
known times, but there is no specific account of the use of 
the gibbet here, before the death of Longbeard and his com- 
panions.~ Among the many instances of cruel punishment by 
which the annals of this place are polluted, a variety no less striking 
than remarkable is mentioned by Hall, in the instance of one 
Rouse, a cook, who in 1531, was boiled to death for destroying the 
lives of sixteen persons in the family of the Bishop of Rochester 
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by a mess of poisoned porridge, which had been prepared for the 
prelate himself, but who had abstained from partaking of it, and 
escaped. 

In 1541, Margaret Davie, a young woman, underwent the same 
punishment for a similar crime.* The appeal by battle, or duel, 
said by Pennant to have been derived from the Kamp fight ordeal 
of the Saxons, was an outlet of the legal cud de sac, which continued 
open down to recent times. In the case to Ashford versus Thornton, 
in the year 1818, an illustration of this kind of club law furnished 
matter for curious anticipation. The defendant in this case had 
been acquitted upon an indictment for the murder of a female 
under peculiar circumstances. ‘This acquittal proving unsatisfac- 
tory to the relations of the murdered woman, the right of trial by 
battle was claimed by the brother and next heirs of the deceased, 
but the expectations of legal antiquaries were frustrated by the 
voluntary abandonment of the prosecution. In the following year 
an Act (59 Geo. III., cap. 46), was passed to abolish all criminal 
appeals, and trial by battle in all cases both civil and criminal.t 
The incident of the fight between Horner and Peter in Henry VI. 
part 2, is founded upon an affair related by Holinshed, as follows :— 

“In the same year also, 1446, a certain armourer was appeached of 
treason by a servant of his own. For proof thereof, aWlay was given them 
to fight in Smithfield, inasmuch that the said armourer was overcome and 
slain, but yet by misgiving of himself, for on the morrow, when he should 
come to the field fresh and fasting, his neighbours came to him, and gave 
him wine and strong drink in such excessive sort, that he was therewith 
distempered, and reeled as he went, and so was slain without guilt. As 
for the false servant, he lived not long unpunished, for, being convict of 
felony in court of assize, he was judged to be hanged, and so was at 
Tyburn, ft 

According to a precept to the sheriff, preserved in the Exchequer, 
the barriers for this occasion were brought to Smithfield from 
Westminster. The area was covered with sand and gravel, and 
the place of combat strewn with rushes. In the return of expenses 
is the following item :— 

“* Also paid to officers for watching of ye dead man in Smythe felde ye 


same day and ye nighte yt ye battle was doon, and for horsehyre for 
ye officers at execucion doyng, and for ye hangmans labor xj*. vi‘,.” 


* The punishment of burning at the stake, for certain crimes, was con- 
tinued to a late period. Evelyn states—“ 1652, May 10: Passing by Smith- 
field I saw a miserable creature burning, who had murdered her husband.” 

t Vestiges of Old London.—Knight’s Encyclopedia, art. Appeal. 

t The parties were William Cater, the master, and John David the 
false accuser. Stow says the name of the latter passed into a byword— 
* If ye serve me so I will call you Davy.” 
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The parties undertaking the trial by combat were required to 
make oath that they were not in any compact with the devil, by 
which to gain his assistance. If the defendant won, or was able to 
continue the fight till starlight, or if the appellant cried craven, then 
the defendant was acquitted of the charge, and the appellant was to 
pay damages to the accused, and was likewise subject to further 
penalties and disabilities. But if the defendant was vanquished, 
he was directly given over to the executioner, and hung upon a 
gibbet erected near the place of combat. ‘The weapons used in 
these encounters were selected according to the rank of the parties, 
and the gravity of the charge. Those of knightly rank fought with 
the lance, sword, and pole-axe. The sword and buckler, the 
quarter staff, and, in some cases, a long pole to the end of which 
was attached a heavy sandbag, were for men of inferior degree. 
An encounter of a very determined character took place here in 
1467, between the Bastard of Burgoigne, and the Lord Scales— 
brother to the queen—the first day with the lance, without advan- 
tage on either side. On the next day the Lord Scales over- 
threw his opponent under his horse, and the king commanded the 
Marshal to help up the Bastard, who said— 

“T cannot hold me by the clouds, for though my horse fail me, I will not 
fail an encounter c&mpanion,” but the king would not suffer any more that 
day. On the third day the doughty champions renewed the fight on foot 
with pole-axes ; and the Lord Scales obtained the advantage, by striking the 
point of his axe into the headpiece of the Bastard, but the king prevented 
further proceedings by throwing down his warder, and the Marshal 
separated the combatants.* 

In later, and less stalwart times, certain indulgences were allowed 
to the contending parties, in the trial by battle, including the 
attendance of counsel, whose business was to cover a client by the 
detection of any flaw or informality in the proceedings, and a surgeon 
with his ointments, &c. ; and parties who were held in restraint for 
any length of time previous to the duel, were allowed to take 
instructions in the art of fencing. Lord Rea, who was engaged in 
an affair of this sort in the reign of Charles I., was indulged with 
a seat, and wine for his refreshment, and was permitted the use of 
nails, hammers, files, and even scissors, bodkin, and needle and 
thread.t Among the many and varied scenes and events which 
mark the annals of Smithfield, one of the most striking and serious 
was the assemblage of the commons of Kent and Essex in the year 
1381, under the leading of Wat Tyler, and incited by the harangues 


* Stow. 





+ Rushworth’s Collection, 
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and orations of Jolin Ball, the priest of Kent; whose text was a 
couplet of the old song of “ Man, take thy old cloak about thee !” 
“When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman ?” 

This formidable rising originating in natural indignation at 
a gross insult to the family of Walter or Wat Tyler, like most 
insurrections, on the part of an ignorant and enslaved populace, 
soon reached the point when the first objects were swallowed up in 
the sense of a new and tremendous power, and a consequent 
indulgence of license and insolent caprice. The result showed 
the commensurate recoil of abject terror and helplessness at 
the first effective check offered to the wanton career of the in- 
surgents. The particulars of this event are too well known to 
require detail here, the more so, as further reference to Old 
London localities, will include scenes peculiar to this event, of which 
they were the theatre. It may suffice to touch upon the beginning 
and the end, so far as it concerns London, of this memorable 
rebellion. On the morning of the 14th of June 1381, the mob 
assembled on ower-hill, clamouring for the heads of the Chan- 
cellor and Treasurer, when the gates opened, and the young king, 
who on this occasion displayed tokens of a high spirit, rode forth 
unarmed and with few attendants, and agreeably to a message he 
had previously sent them, that if they would retire to Mile-end, he 
would then listen to their grievances and agree to their requests. 
Part followed him, but others remained, who as soon as the king 
was gone, got into the Tower, either through a panic on the part of 
those who should have maintained the fortress against them, or by 
their treachery or disaffection. Here the heads of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the chancellor, Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer, 
William Apuldore, the king’s confessor, Legge, one of the farmers 
of the tax, and three others, soon rolled in the dust—adding their 
part to the bloody annals of the Tower. The Princess of Wales, 
the king’s mother, and widow of the Black Prince, was at their mercy, 
but no further violence was attempted than the infliction of such 
homage as they chose to render to charms which once procured her 
the distinction of the Fair Maid of Kent, by some rude kisses. She 
was conveyed by her ladies—rendered insensible by the horrors of the 
visitation she had witnessed—to her barge, and was rowed across 
the river, but eventually took refuge in Tower Royal. At 
Mile-end the king met the men of Essex and Hertfordshire, 
amounting to upwards of sixty thousand, whose demands he 
assured them should be complied with. But the charter in which 
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the king’s concessions were embodied was rejected by Wat Tyler’s 
party—the Kentish men anda rabble host who had joined them— 
another and a third were in like manner rejected. The next 
morning the king went to Westminster, where he heard mass and 
paid his devotions before the image of our lady—a figure which 
had the reputation of performing miracles—“ after this he mounted 
his horse, and with a retinue of barons and knights, rode along the 
causeway” of the strand to London. At Smithfield he found 
Wat Tyler and his host assembled. ‘The king was joined here by 
the mayor and some of the magistrates on horseback, but his 
whole attendance appears to have been not more than thirty 
persons. Richard drew up in front of St. Bartholomew’s priory, 
and said he would not go thence until he had made terms with the 
rebels. Wat Tyler, when he saw him said, “ Here is the King! 
I will go speak with him. “Move not hand or foot unless I give 
you a signal.” Upon which he rode up to Richard with great 
audacity, and so impetuously that the head of his horse encountered 
the flank of the king’s steed. “King!” he said, “dost thou see 
all these men there?” “TI see them,” replied the king; ‘ why 
dost thou ask?” ** Because they are all at my will, and have sworn 
by their faith and loyalty, to do whatsoever I should bid them.” 
During this parley the rebel leader playedewith his dagger, and 
was insolent enough to lay hold of the king’s bridle as though he 
would seize or attempt to slay him, though probably in bravado, 
but the mayor, Walworth, alarmed on the king’s account, or irri- 
tated by those actions—some report that the king ordered him to 
arrest ‘Tyler—rode forward and stabbed him in the throat, or 
struck him with the mace, for accounts differ, and as he turned his 
horse to regain his party, Ralph Standish, an esquire of the king, 
thrust his sword into the traitor’s body, ‘so that he fell flat upon 
the ground, and beating with his hands to and fro for a while, 
gave up his unhappy ghost.” When the men of Kent saw his 
fall, they cried out “ We are betrayed! they have killed our 
captain and guide !’’ and began to handle their bows. The in- 
trepidity of the royal boy, then only fifteen, saved his life. He 
rode up to the insurgents, exclaiming “ What are ye doing my 
lieges ? Tyler was a traitor—I am your king, and I will be your 
captain and guide,” at which some slunk off and others remained, 
disconcerted and undecided how to act. ‘* Make for the fields,” cried 
the gallant mayor, “if we attempt to flee, our ruin is certain, but 
let us gain a little time, and we shall be assisted by our good 
friends in the City, who are preparing and arming with all their 
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servants.” ‘They then rode towards Islington, whither in the 
fields the insurgents followed them. A body of men-at-arms, led 
by Sir Robert Knowles, came up and joined the king; the 


ed 
men of Kent and their confederates now felt their cause to be des- 


perate, and some ran off and hid themselves among the corn, 

others threw down their arms and implored mercy on their knees. 
“ Sir Robert Knowles was in a violent rage because they were not at- 

tacked and slain in a heap; but the king would not consent, saying that he 


would have his full revenge on them in another way, which, in truth, he 
afterwards had,”’* 


The other leaders, Jack Straw, John Ball, Lister, and West- 
broom, were afterwards taken in Norfolk, with several hundred 


of their followers, and executed to the amount, according to 
Holinshed, of 1500. 


* Froissart; Knyghton; Walsingham; Stow; Holinshed; Pictorial 
England, 
{ To be continued.) 


THE SOLDIER’S DREAM. 


Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lower’d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky, 

And thousands had sunk on the ground, overpower'd, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to dic ! 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 

By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain ; 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 

Aud twice ere the cock crew I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track, 
Till nature and sunshine disclosed the sweet way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcom’d me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields, travers’d so oft 

In life’s morning march when my bosom was young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 

And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 


Then pledg’d we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 

From my home and my weeping friends never to part : 
My little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o’er, 

And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of heart— 


“Oh, stay with us! rest, thou art weary and worn !” 
And fain was the war-broken soldier to stay ; 
But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. . 

, CAMPBELL. 
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EGEDE THE MISSIONARY; OR, SCENES IN 
GREENLAND.—No. VIII. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“© fear not, in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong !” 
LONGFELLOW. 

“ARE you going to leave us alone again?” said Gertrude to her 
husband one day about a month after this occurrence, as she saw 
him preparing for an expedition ; “I have always dreaded being 
left without you, since the bears made that inroad here.” 

**T must go, my dear wife,” he replied ; “ you know our blessed 
Lord said to his Apostles ‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature; this is what I, their unworthy 
successor, must strive to do, though from my ignorance of the 
language of these poor Greenlanders, I cannot give them the 
instruction I should wish to do. There is yet another reason 
why I must go, which has nothing to do with their spiritual 
welfare ; it is necessary for us to become good friends with them 
for the sake of our companions. If we wish the cause of con- 
version to prosper, we must first try to make the colony profitable 
to those who have supplied us with the ‘means of coming here. 
Besides, I must go and fetch Aaron home, for I am sure he will be 
very glad to be brought away from the savages.” 

“ May I come with you?” said Paul. 

“Not this time,” replied his father, “ but you shall help to 
further my endeavours for the benefit of the poor Greenlanders, 
and during my absence you can copy some of the pictures from our 
large illustrated Bible. 1 think it probable that these savages will 
better understand me if 1 explain what 1 teach by pictures.” 

Egede then set forth, accompanied by his people. He had 
heard of Aaron’s safety and well-being, from three Greenlanders 
who had lately visited the settlement. 

When the colonists reached the Greenland settlement, where 
Aaron was living as a guest, he came to meet them, but in a most 
pitiable condition. His whole face was bruised and his eyes 
bloodshot. While in the presence of his host, who was watching 


him with the strictest attention, he accounted for it by saying he 
VOL. Ul. P 
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had merely had a severe fall, but afterwards, when alone with the 
pastor, he told him that fear of the Greenlanders’ ill-treatment 
had compelled him to tell such an untruth; for they had behaved 
most cruelly to him, and would certainly have done still worse had 
they not feared the revenge of his countrymen. “It was all very 
well,” he continued, “ as long as I had plenty to give them ; but, 
when I had given them all I had for them, they stole my own 
things from me: then they teased and tormented me in every 
possible way, till at last 1 gave the worst among them a good 
thrashing. By doing this I added fuel to the fire, for in revenge 
they struck me till the blood streamed from my face, and I was 
obliged to seek safety by flight. Where to fly to I did not know, 
and to add to my misfortunes I remembered I had left my axe in 
a neighbouring hut. I rushed there to get it, meaning at least 
to sell my life dearly with its help. But when I got to the door 
of the cottage my persecutors left me, and an old man came out 
to me, and wiped the blood off my face, begging me not to tell my 
people of the quarrel and ill-treatment. Ah! your reverence 
gave me a troublesome business enough when you obliged me to 
remain with these fellows. ‘They are a wicked suspicious people, 
whom you should learn to know better, and then you will find 
out that all kindness and good reasoning is lost on them. . One 
evening when I was asleep, I seemed to hear in my dreams such 
shrieks and yells that I awoke: it was pitch dark, they having put 
out all the lamps. It was quite dreadful to hear the noise that was 
made by one of their conjurors, who sat on the ground playing a 
drum, whistling and talking in a most unpleasant tone, sometimes 
loud, sometimes low. Then he trembled as if he was shaking with 
cold, and if he was silent but for a moment, all the women in the 
hut burst forth into frightful yells. And what do you think they 
did all this for? On our account! By this witchcraft they hoped 
to drive us from this miserable country: they say they have a 
familiar or house-spirit, whom they constantly ask what we want 
with them, and if we should not soon leave them. We might 
really do them this favour, sir, for all we get here is blows and 
wounds, besides vermin, which swarm in every hut ; and in summer- 
time poisonous gnats and musquitoes to boot, with stings sharp 
enough to draw blood.” 

“It is true,” replied Egede, “that wild beasts and vermin 
have great power in this land, and that we have wany difficulties 
to struggle with. Great, however, as has been the darkness of 
the long winter we have passed in this climate, we must remember 
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these poor heathens are enveloped in a spiritual darkness which 
is far more awful. The natives know nothing of God, but are 
well acquainted with familiar spirits, sorcerers, and such super- 
stitions. ‘Then again you say they steal. That, too, is a work of 
the devil.* Let us humbly hope that by patience and perse- 
verance, with God’s blessing resting on our labours, we may 
deliver them from the power of the evil one, and spread the know- 
ledge of Christ crucified in the barbarous and heathen land. 

‘** Aaron! our ancestors were once as ignorant and wicked as 
these poor Greenlanders now are. What would our own fate 
have been, had we been neglected by Ulphilas and Bonifacius, as 
you wish us to neglect these poor heathens ? No, even as Bonifacius 
enlightened the superstition of the Germans, so will we strive to 
enlighten the Greenlanders, and heal them with the knowledge 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour ; but tell me what have you learnt 
of their language ?” 

*“ Ah! your reverence, replied Aaron, “ it is a wretched, miserable 
language. Their house-spirit is called Zongarsuk, a sorcerer Ange- 
kok, and they call themselves Kalalen, and us Kablunaken. Kallak 
is their god, Kojwk a young man, T'ugtu a reindeer, Kawmersok the 
Polar Star, Aillukturset the Pleiades. We shall never learn to 
make ourselves understood, I fear.” 

* Rome was not built in a day, and the tree does not fall at the 
first blow,” said Egede. “Good ends cannot be accomplished 
without trouble and strife !” 

The only answer Aaron made was to point at a Greenlander 
who was landing from a boat which he had run up unperceived 
close to the point where they were standing. His appearance 
caused a great sensation, not only among his assembled country- 
men, but also among the Europeans. He wore over his loose 
raiments and stockings of sealskin a drapery of very uncommon 
stuff, and of which, therefore, he was remarkably proud. This 
garment was made of nothing but leaves of printed paper which 
were sewn together, and had a broad hem of fur. You can 


* The Greenlanders believe in the immortality of the soul, and the 
existence of a spirit whom they called Tomgarsak, of whom they have 
formed the most ridiculous notions. The Aubekuts, who are supposed to 
be his immediate ministers, differ concerning the principles of his ex- 
istence; some affirming that he is without form, others that he is the 
shape of a bear; they believe all the elements to be full of spirits, from 
among which every one of these prophets is supplied with a familiar 
spirit, which they name Jomgack, aud who is always ready when sum- 
moned to his assistance.—7rans. Note, 
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imagine that this robe, made as it was of such very delicate 
materials, was already well torn, but to this he seemed indifferent. 
His countrymen made room for him at once with respectful timidity, 
recognising in him a new “ Angekok.” Every one knows the fable 
of the raven who decked himself with strange feathers, and was 
consequently pecked at by all other birds. The new Angekok 
was just such a raven, and was not long allowed to enjoy his fine 
clothes. What Aaron’s falcon-like eyes had discovered from afar 
Egede’s now saw as he drew near. On looking at the Greenlander’s 
torn dress, the good missionary was at first greatly astonished ; but 
this astonishment soon changed into anger. 

We read that our Blessed Saviour when he entered the Temple 
and found the scene of money-changing, buying, and selling going 
on within, made a scourge of cords and drove them all out. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that the gentle Egede shook the 
papered creature roughly by his shoulders and gave him a good 
thrashing. But my readers will be curious to know the cause of 
all this anger. This Greenlander had stolen an old Bible from 
Egede when he had once stayed with him for a week. He had 
taken the Holy Book, not to drink the living water from its leaves, 
not to search its contents, no, for no purpose of that sort, but to 
make a dress of it ! 

“Oh! you sinner!” the pastor burst out, angrily. ‘ Here is my 
Bible! God’s Holy Word, misused, torn, sewn together, and then 
worst of all, used as common clothing; nay, even sat upon and 
crushed! Look here,” he continued, pointing to the fellow, “look, 
on his chest hangs the twentieth chapter of Exodus, containing the 
commandments given on Mount Sinai, There, against his heart, are 
the very words ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ written by his Creator’s 
hand, and yet - 

“Go at the fellow still harder,” said Aaron ; “there can be no 
blow too heavy for him !” 

Not paying attention to this provocation, the pastor continued : 
“That is the devil’s seed which springs abundantly even in this 
icy country, while the good seed takes root with difficulty. Have 
I deserved this at your hands, you blind heathen ?” 

The disgraced Greenlander understood very little of this con- 
versation ; but as the dog knows the meaning of what is said to 
him without understanding the words, and ways or drops his tail, 
according as he is scolded or commended, so was it much the same 
with this thief. Knowing how wrong he had been, he bore the 
thrashing and the appellations bestowed on him with great 
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patience. He kissed the pastor’s hand, and made no resistance 
when his flowing garment was taken off him. It was indeed hanging 
loose of itself, for the seam had come quite unsown by this time 
with all the shaking it had had. 

Egede told Aaron to gather up the fragments of the Bible, and 
to keep them safely till they reached home, so that they might not 
be turned to the same account again. 

Out of all the hundred and fifty Greenlanders who were present, 
not one dared to interfere with justice ; on the contrary, Egede 
gained much in the eyes of most of them. 

By degrees his anger subsided. He half repented having treated 
the ignorant heathen so harshly, and in this softened mood he 
prepared to follow the Greenlanders to a place where they showed 
him the corpse of a woman, begging him to restore her to life by 
breathing into her and laying his hands on her. This again 
excited his displeasure, and he immediately tried to impress on 
their minds that he could not perform such miracles, for they could 
be done by God alone. Therefore, he said, he thought it was 
sinful to breathe into her, or to make any attempt to restore her 
to life, and stedfastly persisted in his refusal to comply with their 
desire. 

While on the point of leaving this scene of death, Egede was 
attracted by the plaintive tones of a weeping child, of whose 
presence he had till then been ignorant. He followed the direction 
of the voice, and in a corner he found a little child clothed in’sealskin, 
lying close to a snowpit. His blood almost froze in his veins when 
he discovered that the child’s father (the husband of the dead 
woman) had laid his child close to its mother’s grave because he 
was unable to rear it. This father had actually abandoned his 
own child to the agonising death of starvation and cold, and 
yet this inhuman deed appeared quite natural to the Green- 
landers. 

“Qh! voice of nature! where art thou?” said Egede, earnestly. 
“Even the tiger cares for her young ones, and the white bear will 
let herself be shot in defence of them. Yet man, made in the 
likeness of God, voluntarily gives his child up to the most cruel of 
deaths !” 

He took the weeping baby, which seemed scarcely a year old, 
up in his arms, and caressed it tenderly. 

“ Even for thee also,” he said to the little brown creature, “has 
the merciful Saviour died, that thou mightest have a heavenly 
inheritance. Henceforward you shall be my child. Perhaps you 
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may be made the means of bringing many of your unhappy brothers 
to the knowledge of the kingdom of Christ.” 

On Egede’s return, Gertrude took the child and nursed it 
tenderly ; and little Sophy called it her doll. But the secretary 
and some of the others said, that the Norwegian merchants had 
not spent their money to establish an Orphan Asylum in Greenland, 
but to turn it into profit. They grumbled also when their night’s 
rest was disturbed by children’s screams. But the pastor persisted 
manfully in his work of good, though he certainly could achieve 
but little progress in all he wished and had hoped to do. 


GOD’S ACRE. 


I LIKE that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground God’s Acre. It is just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


God’s Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they had garner’d in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 
Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the Archangel’s blast 
Shall winnow like a fan the chaff and grain. 
Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom 
In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 
And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloom’d on earth. 
With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread thy furrow for the seed we sow : 
This is the field and Acre of our God: 
This is the place where human harvests grow. 


LONGFELLOW. 


Tue modest maiden, the prudent wife, or the careful matron, 
are much more serviceable in life than petticoated philosophers, 
blustering heroines, or virago queens. She who makes her husband 
happy, and reclaims him from vice, is a much greater character 
than ladies described in romance, whose whole occupation is to 
murder mankind with shafts from their quiver or their eyes. 


GoLDsMITH. 





LETTERS FROM ALABAMA.—No. III. 


Dallas, June 1, 18—. 


You are aware that my intention in coming south was to open a 
school. Schools here generally are not private enterprises, as in 
the old country, but the ordinary mode of procedure is as follows. 
Some half-dozen planters of influence meet and agree to have 
their children educated together, each stipulating the number of 
pupils to be sent, and the proportion of expense to be borne by 
himself. These form a board of trustees, who employ a master at 
a fixed salary, and though they allow others to send their children 
at a certain rate, are yet personally responsible for the whole 
amount in the respective proportions of their stipulated subscrip- 
tions. I found no difficulty in obtaining an engagement of this 
kind, and have undertaken, at a liberal remuneration, the charge 
of about a dozen “ young ideas.” My schoolroom is a funny little 
place, built wholly of round, unhewn logs, notched at the ends to 
receive each other, and the interstices filled with clay; there is 
not a window, but, as the clay has become dry, it has dropped or 
been punched out of many of these crevices, so that there is no 
want of light and air, and the door, hung on wooden hinges, and 
furnished with a wooden latch, scarce needs the latter, for it remains 
open by night as well as day. ‘The desks are merely boards, split, 
not sawn, out of pine-logs, unhewn and unplaned, which slope from 
the walls, and are supported by brackets. The forms are split 
logs, with four diverging legs from the round side, the upper side 
being made tolerably straight with the axe. Some wooden pegs, 
driven into auger-holes in the logs, receive hats, &c. A neat little 
desk, at which I write, and a chair on which I sit, are the only 
exceptions to the primitive rudeness of all our furniture, and the 
pupils are, mostly, as rude as the house,—real young hunters, 
who handle the long rifle with more ease and dexterity than 
the goose-quill, and who are incomparably more at home in 
“twisting a rabbit,” or “treening a ’possum,” than in conjugating 
a verb. But more of them when I get better acquainted with 
them, 

The situation of the school is singularly romantic; a space of 
about a hundred yards square has been cleared in the forest, with 
the exception of two or three lofty oaks which are left for shade, 
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On every side we are shut in by a dense wall of towering forest- 
trees, rising to the height of a hundred feet or more. Oaks, 
hickories, and pines of different species extend for miles on every 
hand ; for this little clearing is made two or three miles from any 
human habitation, with the exception of one house at about three 
quarters of a mile distant. Its loneliness, however, is no objection 
with me, as it necessarily throws me more into the presence of free 
and wild nature. At one corner a narrow bridle-path leads out 
of the “ yard,” and winds through the sombre forest to the distant 
high road. <A nice spring, cool in the hottest day of summer, 
rises in another corner, and is protected and accumulated by being 
enclosed in four sides of a box, over the edges of which the super- 
fluous water escapes, and, running off in a gurgling brook, is lost 
in the shade of the woods. To this “lodge in the vast wilderness,” 
this “ boundless contiguity of shade,” I wend my lonely way every 
morning, rising to an early breakfast, and arriving in time to open 
school by eight o’clock. 

Such a morning walk in such a clime, at such a season, you may 
easily imagine is not performed without multitudes of objects to 
catch the eye and delight the mind of an observant naturalist. A 
cloudy day seems to be almost an anomaly ; and, even by the time 
the sun is two hours high, his rays are oppressively hot, scorching 
one’s back and head like a fire: yet there is a freshness in the 
morning air in the woods, while the dews are exhaling, which is 
delightfully pleasant. Many birds which, during the heat of the 
day, are sitting among the thick branches of the “ piny woods,” 
with open beaks, as if panting for breath, are at this early hour 
busily hopping about the fences and roads, and trilling forth their 
sweet melody. But stay; suppose you just transport yourself (in 
imagination) to Alabama, and spend the day with me. I will 
be your cicerone, will point out to you all the birds and insects, 
and tell you “all about ’em;” and, as Hood’s schoolboy says, 
“T’ll show you the wasp’s nest, and everything that can make you 
comfortable.” 

Well, then, here I receive you at old Buddy Bohanan’s gate, 
and am very glad to see you. Walk in; we are just going to 
breakfast, though it is but six o’clock. The “nigger wenches” 
have brought in the grilled chicken and the fried pork, the boiled 
rice and the homminy,—* Hold!” you say, ‘* what is homminy ?” 
Ah, I forgot you were a stranger; homminy, then, be informed, 
is an indispensable dish at the table of a southern planter, morning, 
noon, and night. Indian corn is broken into pieces by pounding 
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it in a mortar, to a greater or less degree of fineness, as coarse 
or fine homminy is preferred, and this is boiled soft, like rice, and 
eaten with meat. Here is another article of southern cookery 
with which I presume you are unacquainted—wofflcs.* You see 
they are square thin cakes, like pancakes, divided on both sides 
into square cells by intersecting ridges: but how shall I describe 
to you the mode in which they are cooked? At the end of a pair 
of handles, moving on a pivot like a pair of scissors, or still more 
like the net forceps of an entomologist, are fixed two square plates 
of iron like shallow dishes, with cross furrows, corresponding to 
the ridges in the cakes; this apparatus, called a woffle-iron, is 
made hot in the fire, then, being opened, a flat piece of dough is 
laid on one, and they are closed and pressed together ; the heat 
of the iron does the rest, and in a minute the woffle is cooked, and 
the iron is ready for another. They are very good, eaten with 
butter; sometimes they are made of the meal of Indian corn (as 
so little wheat is grown here, as to make wheat-flour be con- 
sidered almost a luxury), but they are not nearly so nice, at least 
to an English palate. Neither is “ Indian bread,” which you will 
see at every table ; this, too, is made of corn meal; it is coarse 
and gritty, does not hold together, having so little gluten; yet 
this is eaten with avidity by the natives, rich and. poor, and even 
preferred to the finest wheaten bread. Such is the force of habit 
in modifying or creating tastes. I have somewhere read of a 
gentleman who had been brought up on the sea-coast of Scotland, 
where a species of seaweed is commonly eaten; and such was the 
taste which he had acquired for it, that in after life, when residing 
far away, he was in the habit of procuring this weed to be trans- 
mitted to him, from a great distance, as an indispensable article of 
his diet. The little negro boy, who has a bunch of peacock’s 
feathers in his hand, which he continually waves over the food, 
and over every part of the table, is appointed to keep off the flies, 
as these insects are so numerous here that they would otherwise 
settle on the food and spoil it. But I beg your pardon; while I 
am talking, you are eating nothing. Be bold; though strange, 
you'll find it all good. For drink, here is coffee, new milk, sour 
milk, and buttermilk,—the last two are great favourites, but I dare 
say you, like myself, will decline them both: the sour milk is thick, 
and eaten with a spoon, so that, perhaps, I was wrong in calling it 
drink. Tea is almost unknown; coffee is the staple for morning 


* The same kind of cake, called goffer, is made in the county of Norfolk 
and in Cambridgeshire. 
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and evening meals. Here, too, is honey, fresh taken from the 
**um,” and here are various kinds of “ preserves.’’ 

~ No more? I fear novelty has taken away your appetite ; but, 
however, if you have really done, we will be going. 1 will just 
get my butterfly net, and be with you; I always carry it. Yonder 
is the chief of our feathered songsters, the leader of the American 
orchestra,—the far-famed mocking-bird (Z'urdus polyglottus). 
He is hopping about the rails of the fence, playing at bo-peep, 
sometimes on this side, sometimes on the other, with great activity 
and animation. Probably his nest is not far off, for he is by no 
means shy of building around the homestead. His colours, black, 
white, and grey, are striking and elegantly disposed ; but his voice 
is his transcendent recommendation. He does not choose to let 
us hear his melody just now, but it is ravishingly sweet, and though 
I am not competent myself to assert, yet good judges have asserted, 

that it is fully equal, if not superior, to that of the nightingale ; 

like which it is often heard charming the still hour of night. 

I see you are surprised at the rustling noise and motion that 
occur among the dry leaves on either side, at almost every step. 
It is caused by the nimble feet of little lizards, which dart along 
like lightning as we approach, to the shelter of the nearest log or 
stone, under which they may hide: they move so quickly that it 
is very seldom we can catch a glance of their bodies ; we trace 
them only by their motion and their sound. There are three or 
four species, the most common of which is called, by a strange 
misnomer, the Scorpion (Agama undulata) ; and it is this species 
which so rapidly scuttles along under the crisped Jeaves. It is 
about six inches long, of which half is tail: above, it is greyish, 
with darker bands; underneath it is palish, with a patch of bright 
blue under the throat, larger in some (I think, males) than in 
others. It is covered with prominent scales, each having a sharp 
ridge, which gives it a rough appearance. They are very abun- 
dant, and may be often seen chasing each other about some old 
log, running by little starts, now on the top, now on the sides, and 
now on the bottom, it being all the same whether the back be 
upward or downward. ‘Though perfectly harmless, it has the 
reputation of being highly poisonous, which has probably given 
rise to its ominous name, But swift as is this species, it is sur- 
passed by another kind (Zachydromus sexlineatus), a lizard of 
great beauty, appropriately called the Fast-runner. It is by no 
means so common as the “ scorpion,” but the boys struck and killed 
one the other day, which they brought to me. It is slender, but 
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about nine inches long, of which the tail is more than six. The 
body is dark brown, with a palish stripe down the back; three 
lines of bright yellow run down longitudinally on each side, and a 
fourth reaches from the head to the foreleg, passing through the 
ear ; the stripes become indistinct on the tail: the under parts are 
white. I laid this specimen on the window-sill of my chamber, in 
the evening, about fifteen feet from the ground ; and in the morn- 
ing found a black line extending from it to the earth all down the 
wall, formed by innumerable ants of a very minute species, and 
my lizard almost wholly devoured. ‘These insects must have had 
very acute perceptions, to discover prey at so great a distance ; or 
else, as is more probable, there must have been intelligible com- 
munications made from the one who perhaps accidentally discovered 
the food to others, and from them in succession to the whole mul- 
titude. Since I am speaking of ants, I may mention another 
instance of their voracity: I had several caterpillars and chrysalids 
that I was rearing in a breeding-box: on opening it the other day, 
to my chagrin I found it occupied by a legion of these little black 
ants, which had killed all but one chrysalis, and partially devoured 
them. My preserved specimens of insects I find almost impossible 
to secure from them: they find them out in the store-boxes, even 
when these are inclosed in a trunk ; and making their way through 
the keyhole, or beneath the lid, commit great havoc. The only 
effectual resource is to imbue each insect, as soon as killed, with 
a solution of corrosive sublimate; after which the ants will not 
touch it. 

There is a hare, or rabbit, as everybody here calls it (Lepus 
Americanus) ; and indeed, in size and appearance, it is so much 
like our own rabbit, that it does seem rather unnatural to call it a 
hare, though perhaps the latter term is more strictly correct. It 
is a timid little creature, but rather curious withal. On our 
approach it runs a little way into the woods with erected snout, 
then suddenly stops, turns round, stands up on its legs, and, 
straining its long ears forward, gazes at us, then runs a few yards 
further, and again turns, till, having satisfied its curiosity, it 
hurries away to some hollow tree, creeps in at the little hole at the 
bottom, and there considers itself safe from its many adversaries, 
little dreaming of the hunter’s twisting-stick. ‘The young ones are 
very pretty, innocent-looking things ; one was brought in the other 
day by one of the children, who found it in the woods; it nestled 


in my bosom so confidingly, that I felt sorry it had been caught, 
and so let it run again. 
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The twisting-stick I mentioned just now is a curious mode of 
taking furred animals out of hollow trees, logs, and similar places. 
I lately saw it put into operation, but do not desire ever to witness 
it again. A hunter’s dog had tracked and driven a rabbit to his 
hole in the bottom of a hollow hickory tree. As the hole was too 
small to admit the hand with convenience, he made the negroes cut 
down the tree, which was 30on effected. When it fell they watched 
the butt to see that the rabbit did not run out; but it did not make 
its appearance. ‘The hunter then got some long slender switches, 
and, probing the hollow, found that the rabbit was at the further, 
end, several feet up the trunk. He now commenced turning the 
switch round in one direction a great many times, until the tip of 
it had become so entangled in the animal’s fur as to bear a strong 
pull. He then began to pull steadily out, but the rabbit held on 
as well as it could, crying piteously, like a child. At length, 
however, it was pulled down; but the skin, which in these animals 
is very tender, was so much torn, that it was quite painful to behold 
it. Almost all kinds of hunting, being accompanied with torture 
to the poor animals pursued, must be considered cruel; but this 
mode struck me as more than ordinarily barbarous and shocking. 

Let us stop here awhile ; here are several species of butterflies, 
revelling, with multitudes of bees, wasps, and other insects, on the 
thick beds of horehound (Marrubium vulgare) which abounds on 
each side of the road, and which is now in full blossom, and on the 
singular, but beautiful disks of the Passion-flower (Passiflora 
cerulea), which trails its long stems, and entwines its tendrils 
over the ground. Here is a very handsome kind, the Zebra 
Swallow-tail (Papilio Ajax). This beautiful butterfly is remark- 
able for the elegance of its shape, and the unusual length of the 
tails of the hinder wings, which sometimes project an inch and a 
quarter beyond the wing, although the butterfly is rather small for 
a Papilio. It is marked with alternate transverse bands of black 
and yellowish white, with a spot of bright scarlet, and three azure 
crescents on the hind pair. The under surface has two scarlet 
spots, and a band of the same colour. The larva is said to feed 
on the swamp Papaw (Ancona palustris). ‘The chrysalis is short 
and thick, shaped almost like the body of a pig, with a sharp 
thorax. Its colour is dusky brown, with pale lines. 

And.there are no less than three species of Colias, all pretty : 
one is of a bright saffron yellow, with a common black border, 
unspotted—the Black-bordered Yellow (C. Nicippe). This is 
numerous in gardens, particularly in the morning. ‘That large 
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one now resting on a flower, opening its brilliant wings to the sun, 
is the Black-based Yellow (C. Cesonia). It is a strikingly-marked 
species, the sulphur-yellow contrasting well with the broad border 
and basal cloud of deep black. Each wing has a silvery spot in 
the centre of the under surface, on which side the black is al- 
together wanting. And this pigmy, whose wings are scarcely 
more than half an inch in length, is the Black-banded Yellow 
(C. Diara); it is of the same sulphur-yellow as the last, with a 
black tip, and a broad band of the same running along parallel to 
the inner margin of the fore wings. The caterpillars of these 
butterflies have generally much resemblance to each other, being 
green, with white or yellow stripes; and the chrysalids, which in 
this genus are suspended by a girdle of silk around the thorax, as 
well as by the anal button, are like the larve in colour. — 

But we will go on: look at that conspicuous tree standing out 
from the edge of the woods just at the corner of two roads. It is 
a blasted chestnut ; its bark has long fallen off, and left its limbs 
to bleach and dry inthe summer sun. On the very topmost branch 
sits a brown thrush, or French mocking-bird (Zurdus rufus). 
Nearly every morning as I pass, I see him on that very twig; I 
have no doubt it is the same individual. Look at him, and listen 
to his warbling : in my opinion he is one of the sweetest of our 
songsters : I generally pay him the compliment of standing a few 
moments to hear him. Does he not seem in earnest, and full of 
enjoyment, with his broad tail spread like a fan and bent under the 
bough, his head elevated, and his spotted throat quivering with 
song, as he pours out his morning hymn of praise? He is fond of 
singing from an elevated point like this; but does not seem to 
frequent the shade of the woods. 

Now we are going through a belt of stunted pine woods, 
mixed, however, with some hard-wood trees of slender growth : 
here the beautiful Cardinal Grosbeak (Fringilla cardinalis) 
delights to haunt. We hear its singular whistle on each side of 
us— whit, whit, whit, whit,” and there we catch sight of its 
brilliant plumage. Is he not a charming fellow? Look at his 
bright scarlet body, wings, and tail, his coal-black face and red 
beak, and his fine conical crest, now erect, and now lying flat : 
with what vivacity he hops from bough to bough, his glowing 
colour flashing out like a coal of fire among the sombre pine shades, 
then again hidden from sight !—he cannot be still an instant. His 
vocal efforts are not confined to this monotonous whistle: that 
clear and loud song which we hear proceeding from the depth of 
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the woods, and which, though not equal to that of the thrush,\is 
yet highly melodious, is uttered by the Cardinal. Being easily 
raised, they are often caged, and are great favourites. Close to 
the school-house I know of the nest of a Cardinal, which I will 
show you by-and-by. It is in a young tree, about six feet from 
the ground, not very artfully concealed: there are two eggs in it, 
which are nearly as large as those of the quail. They are whitish, 
covered with brown spots. 

See the little dusky butterflies characteristically called 
‘‘ Browns,” dancing along in their peculiar jerking way, just over 
the tops of the bushes ; they much resemble their congeners, the 
meadow-butterflies (Hipparchie) of our own country. They 
chiefly affect the glades and lanes of the woods, being not very 
often seen in the clearing; sometimes, however, they come into 
our gardens of a morning, but then they fly along close to the 
ground, beneath the shrubs, and in the shelter of the fence, as if 
shade were more congenial to their feelings than sunshine. 
Perhaps, as there is a correspondence and a harmony in all the 
divine works, there may be a reference to these retiring habits in 
the dull tint common to the tribe, and the want of those glowing 
colours so general among butterflies. These are both small 
species; one is the Dusky Argus (Hipparchia eurythris), with two 
double-pupilled eyes in each fore-wing, and one on each hind-wing, 
besides a very minute eye in the angle of the latter; beneath, the 
hind-wings have four eyes. The smaller of the two is the Blind 
Argus (H. sosybius), of which the upper surface is spotless brown, 
the under handsomely marked with a numerous series of eyes near 
the margin, and two transverse dark lines. 

Ha! what have we here, crawling on your back? An intruder 
with whose acquaintance you may well dispense. It is a Tick 
(Ixodes Americanus), and a singular subject it is. The trivial 
name, Americanus, is but a poor distinction, for two species at 
least, much resembling each other in size, form, colour, and habits, 
are common here. They are both flat, about one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter, of a dark-reddish brown, but one has a white spot 
on the back, and is round, while the other is oval. On the first 
day that I spent at my school, I was surprised by a violent twinge 
in my breast, just like the sting of a wasp, yet I could feel nothing 
with my fingers: the pain continuing, 1 examined beneath my 
clothes, and ‘Jenni one of these rascally ticks, with his rostrum so 
firmly embedded in the flesh, that it was only after repeated efforts 
that 1 succeeded in pulling him off. Sinee then, scarce a day 
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elapses without other polite attentions of the same kind; but I am 
informed this is nothing to what I may expect in a month or two, 
when the “ seed-ticks” come about. 

Look into the woods in this direction :—yonder are two wild 
Turkeys (Meleagris gallopavo), the finest bird that America has 
produced. Let us go nearer, we shall easily find the path again. 
They are both hens, and have young, their alarm and anxiety for 
which cause them to make that loud calling, and to run round and 
round as if bereft of their senses. ‘They are not eaten at this 
season, being very poor: no doubt if we could examine those, we 
should find them little but bones and feathers, and even of the 
latter no great quantity, the breast and belly being totally bare 
from sitting. If you will come a little way further into the forest, 
I will show you a very curious contrivance for taking turkeys. It is 
called a pen, and it is a common and very successful trap: this one 
was set up, “fixed,” by some of my schoolboys in the winter, but 
it is not baited in summer, when the bird is not in season. It 
consists of an enclosure about ten feet square, made with rails 
resting on each other at the corners, covered in also by rails. A 
hole or passage is dug, leading from some distance outside to the 
midst of the pen under the bottom rails, the part next the rails, 
within the pen, being covered with a board, or with sticks. Corn 
is then scattered around the hole and within the pen: the turkeys 
follow the corn, eating as they go, until they get into the pen; 
when, finding themselves enclosed, they endeavour to get out, 
running round and round, looking for an opening above, but are so 
stupid that they never think of getting out by the hole by which 
they got in, but remain there, until the hunter comes, who goes in 
and knocks them on the head. Many are sometimes taken at 
once inthis way. 1 saw yesterday anumber of eggs that had been 
taken from the nest of a wild turkey ; they were larger than hen’s 
eggs, and rounder, but not so large as I should have expected from 
the size of the bird; their colour was drab, or pale brown with 
darker dots. 

But here we approach the august vicinity of that seat of learning, 
of which the presidential chair is occupied by your humble servant. 
This, sir, is our “seminary,” our “ academy,” our “ establishment,” 
our “ alma mater.” Walk in while I collect the urchins. 

And now, as the declining sun indicates the approach of five 
o’clock, having dismissed our tuniultuous boys, who have rushed 
from their restraint whooping and shouting at the return of 
liberty, we, with perhaps not less of enjoyment, will take our quiet, 
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walk homeward. We have yet two good hours of day, although 
the fierce heat of the high sun has in some degree abated. The 
dayfliers have not yet retired, for here is that wide-spread species, 
the Violet-tip Butterfly (Grapta C. aureum), slaking its thirst 
at the edge of the brook. And just now I saw another northern 
species, the little Pearl Crescent Fritillary (Melitea tharos), which 
seems to be rather common. 

The Turtle-dove (Columba Carolinensis) has been making the 
woods resound with its soft and mournful notes for some hours, 
but at this hour they are most garrulous in their melancholy. In 
truth it is a sweet sound; there is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in it, soothing our spirits and calming us into unison with the 
peaceful quiet of nature. It puts one in mind of the note of our 
own country’s cuckoo, so full of summer and all its pleasant asso- 
ciations ; but the coo of the turtle is softer, more deliberate, and 
consists of five syllables instead of two. They generally fly in 
pairs at this season, and often utter their coo as they sit on the 
road-fences, whence they frequently descend to the roads to peck 
among the gravel, or to bask in the sun and dust. They seem of 
a confiding nature, and to possess a large share of that gentleness 
and tenderness we are accustomed to associate with all the doves. 
As if conscious how much of a favourite it is, this sweet bird will 
scarcely leave the fence, or even the road, at the approach of a 
passenger. Its confidence, however, does not always protect it, 
for its flesh is a delicacy, and the gentle turtle often becomes a 
victim to the rifle. Its flight when alarmed is very rapid, and 
attended by a loud whirring sound, which frequently betrays it in 
the woods to the hunter’s unerring aim. Its shape is slender and 
elegant, the head is small and the tail long; the general colour of 
the upper parts is light blue, and of the under parts pale orange, 
the plumage reflecting, in a remarkable degree, those brilliant 
metallic hues which are more or less common to the whole pigeon 
tribe. 

Here is a flower of great beauty, growing neglected and un- 
noticed in the corners of the rail-fence. It is the Indian pink 
(Spigelia Marylandica); its spike of slender tubular flowers, 
brilliant crimson externally and internally yellow, would entitle 
it alone to our admiration, but it has other claims to our regard, 
on account of its value in medical botany. But notice that heavy, 
thick-set butterfly, probing with its long tongue the deep nectar- 
tube of the corolla. Like the rest of its tribe, for it is one of that 
extensive group commonly called Skippers (Hesperiad@), the white- 
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spotted skipper (Hudamus tityrus) is more like a moth than a 
butterfly, and serves well to be one of the connecting links between 
the diurnal and the nocturnal Lepidoptera. It is very susceptible 
of alarm, flies swifty, violently, and in a headlong manner, and has 
many of the motions of the hawk-moths. 

Now, as we plunge into this romantic little hollow, where the 
oaks and hickories meet overhead, and entwine their branches 
together, we seem to leave daylight behind us. And, as if to be 
quite in character, see the Barrel Owl (Strix nebulosa) flying 
silent and ghost-like across our path, and now staring at us from 
yonder tree. 

Here we emerge again into at least comparative daylight, though 
the sun sends nearly horizontal rays across the fields. Notice 
those birds, resembling swallows, which are mounting on the wing 
higher and higher and higher, screaming as they ascend, till, 
having gained a great elevation, down each plunges with closed 
wings, like a stone, so that you think he will be killed by the fall, 
but just before he reaches the earth, he suddenly wheels round, 
and again mouuts on the wing. The most singular part of the 
procedure is, that at the moment the bird arrests its precipitate 
descent, a hollow boom is heard, something like a heavy gun at 
a great distance, or the hoarse bellowing of a bull. The mouths of 
all this genus, for it is the night-hawk (Caprimulgus Americanus), 
are very wide and capacious, though their beaks are extremely 
small, and it is doubtless to this fact that the sound is owing; the 
swift descent causing the air to rush into the open mouth, as into 
the bung-hole of an empty cask. They do not, however, always 
perform these manceuvres in regularly-continued succession, often 
when high in air they will rove about, or several will play together 
on the wing for some time before they precipitate themselves. The 
common people here generally call these birds by the name of bull- 
bats. 

I see your surprise at the long whoops which begin to be heard 
from every quarter ; be not alarmed, it is not the war-whoop of the 
wild Seminole, but a much more peaceful sound. The sun has 
set, and the negroes on the plantations have begun to call home 
the hogs. Some negroes, from long practice, have acquired great 
power of voice ; they will utter a continued unbroken shout, lasting 
nearly a minute, which may be heard at the distance of a mile; 
and to me, in the still balmy evening, when softened and mellowed 
by distance, there is something pleasing and even musical in these 
sounds. The hogs are turned out in the morning to forage in the 
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woods for themselves, and in the, evening are summoned home by 
this call, which they well understand, to food and rest. I have 
been near hogs rooting and grazing in the woods, when suddenly 
the shout of the distant negro has pealed along the air; instantly 
they are all attention, every head is raised, they listen a moment, 
then all is bustle; with a responding grunt they scamper away 
towards home, and each races to be foremost. The southern hogs 
are a queer breed ; very singular creatures indeed; one does not 
often laugh when alone, but, really, when I have looked on these 
animals, with their sharp thin backs, long heads, and tall legs, 
looking so little like hogs, and so much like greyhounds, and have 
observed the shrewd look, half alarm, half defiance, with which 
they regard one, I have laughed till the water has run out of my 
eyes. From the amount of liberty which is granted them, and 
their consequent habits of self-protection and self-dependence, they 
are very wild; indeed, many are found in the woods which are as 
really wild, in every sense of the word, as any panther perfectly 
ownerless ; swift of foot, and fierce and strong withal. They have 
a peculiar colour (a dark brown), an appearance which distinguishes 
them from the owned hogs; and they are often hunted by the 
planters on horseback with hounds. They show good sport, some- 
times leading a long and smart chase, but when close pressed, 
they stand at bay, and often inflict severe wounds with their sharp 
tusks upon the dogs that are not well trained; young dogs in 
particular frequently suffer for their temerity. When wanted for 
food, the rifle-ball puts the period to the chase, but the pigs are 
often marked on the ear, and turned adrift again. These marks 
are considered a token of ownership, and are always respected by 
those who make any pretensions to honour. 

Now, then, that we are returned, as supper is not quite ready, 
perhaps you are not so fatigued but that you would prefer walking 
in the garden to sitting in the house. Although the twilight is 
fast fading into darkness, and therefore the brilliant tints and 
elegant forms of the flowers will be lost upon our unperceiving 
eyes, yet we shall not be without enjoyment: the sweetest fragrance 
is given out in the dewy evening; in the dusty, scorching, glaring 
day, we walk amongst the blossoms and admire their beauty, but 
wonder they are so scentless; but when night has begun to cool 
the atmosphere, and the exhaled vapours descend, then the air is 
loaded with perfume; from bud, leaf, and flower, from garden, 
field, and forest, the odours throng upon our senses. 

The Guinea-fowls have ended their pertinacious clack, and have 
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retired to their roost; the field-negroes have turned their mules 
into the yard; and the mocking-bird is sweetly serenading his 
mate in the neighbouring wood. But here: look at this bush 
covered with blossoms; it is still light enough to discern their 
beauty, if you stoop down: the flowers are numerous, tubular, 
bright yellow, sometimes pink, sometimes both hues united. The 
plant is the Marvel of Peru (Mirabilis jalapay called the 
Four o’Clock, from the singular habit of opening its flowers just 
at that hour. During the heat of the day they remain closed, the 
mouth or wide part of the corolla being curled inward, and appear- 
ing shrivelled ; but about four in the afternoon,—and I have often 
been struck with admiration at the precision with which the hour 
is marked,—the blossoms begin to unfold, and in the course of a 
quarter of an hour all are wide expanded, and remain open all 
night. ‘They are sweet-smelling, and their deep tubes make them 
a great centre of attraction to the large hawk-moths which choose 
the morning and evening gloaming for their peregrinations; 
and it is partly for them that I have brought you to this bush. 
We will be patient a moment :—there is one; I hear the humming 
of his muscular wings: -be cautious! now I see him coming round 
the further side of the bush; we won’t net him yet, we will watch 
his motions a few minutes, as well as we can for the dim twilight. 
He is suspended on the wing, just over the mouth of a flower into 
which his long tongue or sucker is inserted, probing to the very 
bottom, where the nectar lies: his wings are like an undefined 
film on each side, owing to the rapidity of their vibration, and by 
their motion make that shrill hum which so instantly discovers his 
presence. Now he is at another flower, having changed his 
position so quickly that it seems as if done merely by a volition, 
without passing through the intervening space. He stays three or 
four seconds at each blossom, visiting them in succession, if undis- 
turbed, pretty regularly; not unerringly, however, as he often 
revisits a flower which he has just robbed. Tle never works ina 
resting position; I have never seen one alight; they always con- 
tinue on the wing, and if alarmed, are gone like a thought. 

This is the Tobacco Hawk-moth (Sphina Carolina), a large 
but sober-coloured species. The usual food of the larva is the 
tobacco-plant, on which it is found in considerable numbers, and 
it is therefore eagerly sought and destroyed ; yet still the perfected 
moth is by no means searee. I have also taken it from the tomato. 
The pupa is large, dark-reddish brown, subterrancous im its habits, 
and is remarkable for a curious departure from ordinary structure, 
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though this departure is not quite peculiar to it. If we take off 
the hard, shelly skin of a chrysalis, not very near its time of change, 
we find what appears to be nearly a homogeneous mass of white 
matter in a semifluid state, without any semblance of limbs, mem- 
bers, or organs, Yet all the parts of the future fly are there, per- 
fectly separate and distinct, though not yet fully developed. In 
the outer skis, however, which has acquired consistency by exposure, 
the shape of the limbs and external organs is definitely marked. 
On the front of a chrysalis, we usually perceive in the centre, 
running from the head, half-way down the body, a double line, 
which covers the tongue; on each side of this are ranged three 
other folds, marking the positions of the three pairs of legs: these 
folds are broadest at the head, and taper to a point; then come 
the antennae, long and slender, one on each side the legs; in some 
moths, however, they are very wide and short; and outside them, 
the fore-wings folded down on the breast, small of course, but still 
displaying the future form, and even the nervures; the hind-wings 
cannot be seen, because they are folded directly beneath the others. 
Now, as I said, the tongue usually lies straight down the middle 
of the breast, but in some of the larger Sphinxes this organ is 
destined to be in the future moth of unusual length and size; and 
therefore, as in this species, it is not folded down with the other 
members, and covered only by the common skin of all, but has a 
separate skin or sheath, projecting from the head, with the tip (in 
some instances recurved) resting on the breast, looking very much 
like the trunk of an elephant. ‘The tongue or sucker, when the 
perfect insect is evolved, is an organ well worth a moment’s 
examination, as a beautiful instance of the modification of a part 
to adapt it to altered circumstances. Look here! I will unfold 
the apparatus, nearly two inches long, yet when rolled up in this 
beautiful spiral, curl within curl, scarcely larger than the head of 
the pin with which I am opening it. It is tubular throughout its 
whole length; and what, is singular, it is composed of two parts 
perfectly separable, you see, cach part being a half cylinder, yet, 
when placed side by side, meeting so exactly as to form a‘tube 
quite air-tight. This is proved by the very purpose for which it is 
used ; for if it were in any part pervious to air, a vacuum could 
not be formed in it, and consequently the honey of the flowers 
could not be sucked through it. Now, in this long cylinder, who 
could detect the slightest analogy to the hard-toothed jaws of a 
beetle? yet, in fact, the two halves of the cylinder are neither 
more nor less than the two jaws, altered and modified to suit the 
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necessities of the insect ; for a Sphinx placed at the outside of a 
tubular flower, furnished only with a pair of short, hard jaws, 
would be in somewhat the same condition as the fox whom the 


stork invited to dinner ; but as it is, who does not see the hand of 
a God in all this? 


[ Zo be continued. } 


THE RAINBOW. 


STiLL young and fine, but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soil’d, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou, when Shem’s admiring eye 
Thy burnished, flaming arch did first desery ! 
When Zerah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot— 
The youthful world’s grey fathers, in one knot— 
Did with intentive looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower ! 
When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair, 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air ; 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine, the sure tie 
Of thy Lord’s hand, the object of his eye ! 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim, 
Distinct and low, I can in thine see Him 
Who looks upon thee from His glorious throne, 
And minds the covenant betwixt all and One. 

Henry VAUGHAN (1651). 


PROGRESS OF VEGETATION ON OLD BUILDINGS. 


Sreps, to our eyes invisible, will find 

On the rude rock the beds that fit their kind ; 

There, in the rugged soil, they safely dwell 

Till showers and snows the subtile atoms swell, 

And spread the enduring foliage ;—then we trace 

The freckled flower upon the flinty base : 

These all increase, till in unnoticed years 

The stony tower as grey with age appears ; 

With coats of vegetation thinly spread, 

Coat above coat, the living on the dead : 

These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 

For bolder foliage nurs’d by their decay. 

The long-enduring forms in time will all 

Die and depose their dust upon the wall ; 

Where the winged seed may rest, till many a flower 

Show Flora’s triumph o’er the falling tower. 
CRABBE. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


Wuen considering plants with reference to geography, it is not 
enough to say that such a family grows in a climate of this or that 
description, or under such a parallel of latitude. This view would 
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be very imperfect, and would in fact scarcely lead to any definite 
results. A Flora, or descriptive catalogue of all the plants 
growing in one country, would prove a most unsafe guide to a person 
examining the botanical productions of another country situated at 
the same distance from the equator. ‘There are other influences 
besides mere geographical position which have great weight in 
determining the diffusion of plants, none of which must be omitted 
from the account. 

The great agents in promoting vegetation are heat, light, and 
moisture, to which must be added air and constitution of soil. 
Now, were the earth of uniform structure, level, and distributed 
into proportions of land and water everywhere the same, there 
would most likely ensue a regularity of climate governed by fixed 
and applicable laws ; and, in that case, probably, vegetables would 
be arranged in zones, each having its defined limits, which it would 
rarely pass. But this is far from being the case: until we have 
examined all the features of any particular country, it is impossible 
to say what is its climate, and what are its vegetable productions. 
The existence of a mountain influences not only the vegetation of 
the mountain itself, but in a measure that of the surrounding 
country. Abundance of springs and rivers, not only irrigate the 
earth, but lower the temperature by evaporation. Extensive 
plains of sand occasion drought in the adjoining countries ; for the 
parched winds which traverse them are, during their transit, 
exhausted of their moisture, and recruit themselves by absorbing a 
new supply from the moister countries at which they arrive. On 
the other hand, winds which have traversed the ocean, reach the 
shore overcharged with moisture, which they precipitate in rain, or 
deposit in dew. Again, as the water of the ocean varies much 
less in temperature than the atmosphere or the dry land, maritime 
countries are in general subject to cooler summers and warmer 
winters than inland countries ; and since the density of water is 
diminished by heat as well as by excessive cold, a current of the 
ocean setting from a hot climate may occasion a high temperature 
in some land, which, from its geographical position, ought to be 
cold ; or a current drifting along masses of ice may chill the air 
and retard the vegetation of a country, which we might expect to 
find clothed with perpetual verdure. 

The general rule, then, that the abundance and luxuriance of 
botanical productions varies with the latitude, is modified by the 
causes I have just enumerated. Subject, however, to these 
limitations, it may be laid down as a principle, that the mumber 
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of species goes on progressively increasing, from the poles to the 
equator, and that in the torrid zone it reaches its maximum. The 
size of vegetables too, as well as the rate of growth, goes on in- 
creasing from the poles to the equator, and the number of woody 
species, as well as their proportion to herbaceous species, follows the 
same rule. 

It is a law also of universal application, that temperature 
diminishes in a ratio, bearing a certain proportion to the elevation 
of any place above the earth’s surface, that ratio being such as to 
give a difference of one degree, for from three to five hundred feet 
of elevation. If we suppose, for instance, a range of mountains to 
occupy the site of London: at an elevation of 1,800 feet, we should 
find the temperature of Edinburgh ; at an elevation of 3,200 feet 
we should encounter that of the Orkneys ; and at an elevation of 
10,800 feet we should be assailed by the frosts of Spitzbergen. 
The plains of Sicily produce palms and the sugar-cane, but 
100 feet above the level of the sea these plants cease; the 
belt above, extending for 1,000 feet, is occupied by oranges, olives, 
and rice; still higher up, rice, wheat, and maize cease, and are 
succeeded by oaks and chestnuts, which in their turn give place 
to fir, beech, and birch, and these, dwindling to shrubs, yield 
to leafless lichens, which last, at an elevation of 10,000 feet, finally 
disappear, and all vegetation is at an end. 

The Tropics present yet greater contrasts: the forests of 
South America, to the elevation of 3,000 feet, are thick with leafy 
evergreen trees, palms, and arborescent ferns; and, as if the 
ground did not supply sufficient surface for the exuberant vegeta- 
tion, the branches of the trees are laden with parasitic plants 
of exquisite structure, while the grasses, not as with us forming a 
verdant tapestry, grow in gigantic tangled masses. At an 
elevation of 3,250 feet, the palms disappear, but the tree-ferns con- 
tinue for 2,000 feet more. Belt succeeds belt, each approaching 
more and more nearly the characters of the vegetation of colder 
regions, until at last even the Alpine plants disappear, and at an 
elevation of 15,600 feet, the limits of perpetual snow are attained. 

Besides the variation which proceeds from decrease of tempera- 
ture, there is little doubt that the degree of humidity in the air 
exercises an important influence ; but so little is at present known 
of the laws which regulate the condition of the atmosphere in this 
respect, that we can only cursorily allude to this part of the 
subject. That temperature, however, is the main agent in pro- 
moting or retarding vegetation, is evident from the fact that the 
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vegetable productions of hot climates can be successfully cultivated 
in cold ones by the aid of heat, and that the plants of cold climates 
may be cultivated in hotter climates by an artificial reduction of 
temperature. Still we may remark that the development of the 
vegetation of different families depends on some law distinct from 
that of temperature, the nature of which is wholly unknown, but 
which is probably connected with the original state of our planet. 
For instance, in tropical Africa palms are not very numerous, if 
compared with the much greater number in America. The Cape 
of Good Hope abounds in heaths, a tribe of which none have 
been discovered in the New World. On the other hand, there 
are some plants which have a remarkable power of adapting them- 
selves to all climates and circumstances; and there are others 
which readily naturalize themselves in climates similar to their 
own. Of the latter, examples present themselves at every step: 
all the hardy plants of our gardens may in some sort be considered 
of this nature; for although they do not grow spontaneously in 
the fields, they flourish almost without care in our gardens. 
The pine-apple has gradually extended itself eastward from 
America, through Africa, into the Indian Archipelago, where it is 
now as common as if it were a plant indigenous to the soil; and 
in like manner the spices of the Indies have become naturalized 
on the coast of Africa and the West Indian Islands. Of those 
which have the power of adapting themselves to all climates, the 
instances are not so numerous, but they are very remarkable. In 
the woods of Georgia, in North America, there grows a rose, which, 
while all the other species of rose of that country are entirely 
different from those of other regions, is identical with a rose in- 
digenous to China; though to the general Flora of that country, 
the Flora of North America has no resemblance. The brookweed 
(Samolus Valerandi) is found all over the world, from the frozen 
north to the burning south, associated here with daisies and butter- 
cups, and there with Arctic saxifrages or waving palms. The yellow 
water crowfoot abounds on the banks of the Amazon, the Thames, 
and the Ganges. The cereal grasses, such as wheat, barley, &c., 
accompany man in all his wanderings, flourishing in every climate 
which is adapted to the requirements of the ox and horse. Above 
three hundred and fifty species are said to be common to Europe and 
North America ; and even among the peculiar features of the Flora 
of New Holland, one hundred and sixty-six European species have 
been recognised. 

We shall be able to give a better idea of the various forms 
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under which vegetation presents itself in the different parts of the 
world, by selecting a spot here and there, and sketching as it 
were the outline of a scene from nature, than by attempting a 
classification of plants according to the zones in which they pre- 
dominate ; for though perhaps it may not be perfectly faithful, 
it will at least be more suggestive than a tabular.catalogue of 
names. 
ARCTIC REGIONS. 

To begin, then, with those regions most scantily clothed with 
vegetation. 

‘Two thousand feet above the line of never-melting snow, the sur- 
face of which is rarely moistened by the slanting rays of summer’s 
mid-day sun, a perpendicular rock occasionally protrudes through the 
chilly mantle of the earth, and in the crevices of this, vegetable life 
first shows itself in the form of a few minute lichens, scarcely to be 
distinguished, and yet more difficult to be separated from the stone 
to which they cling. One thousand five hundred feet lower a few 
plants of Arctic Ranunculus ( £. glacialis) and similar plants occur in 
like situations, where a few dark spots are to be seen ; the spongy 
brown surface of the ground is thinly scattered with two or three saxi- 
frages, a rush and a tufted Silene, plants identical with, or closely 
resembling, the products of our highest Scottish alps. Lower down, 
the number of these is sparingly increased, and with them are mixed 
a few dwarf berry-bearing shrubs, which, however, never ripen their 
fruit. As we descend these become productive; a few more 
flowering plants appear ; the dwarf birch creeps along the ground, 
and willows attain the height of a foct or two. Then the cloud- 
berry (Rubus Chamemorus) begins to ripen its fruit; a violet, an 
alpine arbutus, a stunted juniper bush, a speedwell, and even a 
dwarf fern is added to the Flora. The dry spots begin to be 
covered with reindeer lichen; the ling, the aspen, and the moun- 
tain ash appear. Forests stretch away in dreary succession, com- 
posed of gnarled, knotty, stiff beech trees, the loftiest of which may 
be looked down on by a man of ordinary stature. Scotch firs, with 
low stems and widely-extended branches, contrive to exist, and 
below them a coltsfoot, a sedge, and even a rose enjoy a brief 
summer. ‘The spruce fir succeeds, not sich as is “ hewn on Nor- 
wegian hills to be the mast of some great admiral,” but a mere 
slender pole covered from the ground with short drooping dark 
branches. 

But this is a highly-coloured picture of Arctic scenery in its 
predominant character, especially as it exists near the coasts. 
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There, for thousands of dreary acres, no tree interrupts the uniform 
line of the horizon ; no shrub dares to show itself above the level of 
the turfy vegetation ; all woody remains are closely prostrated to 
the ground, and only maintain life by seeking shelter among the 
mosses and lichens. One of the most recently-discovered islands, 
about twelve miles in circumference, afforded but eight species 
of plants to the botanists who explored it; a hepatica, two mosses, 
a grass, a wormwood, a scurvy grass, a saxifrage, and a lichen. 
In more-favoured districts, the prevailing vegetation is composed 
of low tufted herbaceous plants, with fleshy leaves and large 
flowers ; a prodigious number of small berry-bearing shrubs, which 
afford food to the natives and refreshment to the mariner ; mosses, 
of which one affords wicks for lamps, and another, a bed and 
coverlet for children; a species of garlic and a polygonum (J’. 
viviparum), well-known to Scotch botanists, which produces roots, 
bearing, when roasted, some resemblance to a potato. 

The sub-Arctic region is distinguished from the Arctic, by pro- 
ducing vegetable forms which grace the plains of the temperate 
zone, such as the currant, rose, lupin, aconite, larkspur, violet, and 
others. The gaiety of the vegetation is in some localities very 
striking ; many flowers are large, their colours bright ; and though 
white and yellow are predominant, other tints are not uncommon. 
Among one hundred and eighty-nine species found on the N. W. coast 
of Africa, fifty-three were greenish-yellow, fifty white, thirty-six 
yellow, twenty-five purple, fourteen blue, ten rose-colour, one red, 
scarlet being entirely wanting. 


ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 

We have already seen that the proximity of any place to a great 
body of water tends greatly to equalize the temperature, of that 
place, diminishing the intensity of its heat in summer, and the 
rigour of its cold in winter. Now, a simple glance at a map of the 
world will suffice to show that the mass of all the great continents 
lies in the northern hemisphere, the arctic circle traversing more 
than four times as much land as it does water. The consequence 
is that in the Arctic Regions the winter is intensely cold, while 
the summer is bright and hot. In the southern hemisphere, on 
the other hand, America is the only continent which stretches as 
far as the fifty-sixth degree of latitude, and the Antarctic circle 
traverses water only, or, at least, what scattered islands there are 
in its vicinity are removed from the influence of any tracts which 
enjoy a continental climate, and are so inconsiderable in them- 
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selves as to produce no sensible effect in mitigating the temperature 
generally. ‘The winter, therefore, is not so excessively cold, but 
the summer is far less hot, for the clouded sky seldom allows the 
sun to warm the ocean, itself a bad absorbent of heat; and hence 
the mean temperature of the year (which regulates the zone of 
perpetually congealed undersoil) is low. 

It is evident that a rank vegetation, which does not so much 
require heat as it does protection from intense cold, would approach 
much nearer to this zone under the equable climate of the southern 
hemisphere, than under the extreme climate of the northern con- 
tinents. For example, Tierra del Fuego and Lincolnshire are 
situated under corresponding parallels of latitude 53°, but the 
temperature of the former is nine and a half degrees less hot in 
summer and six degrees Jess cold in winter. The contrast afforded 
by the vegetation of the two countries is striking. That of our 
own favoured island we need not describe. Of that of Tierra del 
Fuego, Darwin gives the following description in his account of 
the ascent of Mount Tarn :— 


“The forest commences at the line of high-water mark, and during the 
first two hours I gave over all hopes of reaching the summit. So thick 
was the wood, that it was necessary to have constant recourse to the 
compass ; for every landmark, though in a mountainous country, was com- 
pletely shut out. In the deep ravines, the death-like scene of vegetation 
exceeded all description: outside, it was blowing a gale, but in these 
hollows, not even a breath of wind stirred the leaves of the tallest trees. 
So gloomy, cold, and wet, was every part, that not even the fungi, mosses, 
or ferns could flourish. In the valleys it was scarcely possible to crawl 
along, they were so completely barricaded by great mouldering trunks, 
which had fallen down in every direction. When passing over these 
natural bridges, one’s course was often arrested by sinking deep into the 
rotten wood; at other times, when attempting to lean against a firm tree, 
one was startled by finding a mass of decayed matter ready to fall at the 
slightest touch. We, at last, found ourselves among the stunted trees, 
and then soon reached the bare ridge, which conducted us to the 
summit,” 


If we transpose in imagination other well-known parts of Europe 
to corresponding latitudes in South America, we find the following 
results. In the southern provinces of France, magnificent forests 
entwined by tree-like grasses, and with the trees loaded with 
parasitical plants would hide the face of the land. In the 
latitude of Mont Blanc, tree-ferns and parasitical orchids would 
thrive among the thick woods. Even as far north as Edinburgh, 
humming-birds would be seen fluttering about delicate flowers, 
and parrots feeding amidst the evergreen woods. If we advance, 
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however, but a few degrees nearer the pole, and beyond the 
influence of the mainland, we find the picture wholly reversed ; 
here, that is in the latitude of the southern half of Norway, 
so famous for the rapid vegetation of its short but hot summer, 
is a group of islands which, though with a winter less severe 
than a Norwegian one, are subjected to so low a temperature 
in summer that they can boast only of moss, some tufts of grass, 
and a burnet- Beyond this, where in the northern hemisphere we 
should expect to find forests of pine, willow, and birch, the ther- 
mometer seldom, during any part of the day, rises above the 
freezing point; and while the southerly winds bring snow, the 
northerly winds transport an atmosphere laden with moisture, 
which, becoming at once condensed, covers the face of the ocean 
with dense fogs, and completely shuts out the rays of the sun. 


CHILI. 


From these dreary regions let us in imagination transport our- 
selves to the mountainous parts of Chili, between 36° and 46° S. 
latitude. 

The botanist on foot, for the thick vegetation prevents him from 
penetrating the country in any other way, plunges into a deep and 
dark defile shut out from the sight of mankind. — Forcing his way 
through tangled brushwood, he reaches a comparatively cleared 
piece of ground, where all the trees stand without bark, and the 
greater part with half-charred stems, the effects of a recent fire. 
Forest conflagrations often occur, from unknown causes, even in 
the uninhabited districts of the Andes, and consume everything, 
up to the elevation where the dwarf beech-tree grows, near the 
limits of perpetual snow. But the mischief will soon be repaired. 
After such fires, the forest never indeed again throws up lofty 
stems, but produces a thick underwood that envelopes and destroys 
the higher trees that have escaped. The ground will soon be 
clothed with powerfully-stinging herbaceous plants, followed by 
shrubs bearing prickly seeds which attach themselves to every 
surrounding object. Shortly after, stems of an arborescent grass, 
shoot up in great numbers from their creeping roots, and attain an 
elevation of twelve to eighteen feet, tufted through their whole 
length with succulent green leaves, covered with a polished yellow 
cuticle, so hard as to resist the knife, and so elastic that if bent down 
and incautiously allowed to recover their position they may inflict 
a serious blow. The distance to be traversed is not great, but 
the tangled brushwood here, and the fallen trunks there, so impede 
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his progress, that before he reaches his destination, a wood of 
Araucarias, the day is far spent. What first strikes his attention 
is the thick roots of these trees, which lie spread over the stony and 
nearly-naked soil, like gigantic serpents, two or three feet in thick- 
ness ; they are clothed with a rough bark, similar to that which 
invests their lofty, pillar-like trunks, of from fifty to a hundred 
feet in height. The crown of foliage occupies only about the 
upper quarter of the stem, and resembles a large depressed cone. 
The lower branches, eight or twelve in number, form a circle round 
the trunk ; they diminish till there are but four or six in a ring, 
and are of most regular formation, all spreading out horizontally, 
and bending upwards only at their tips. They are thickly invested 
with leaves, that cover them like scales, and are sharp-pointed, 
above an inch broad, and of such a hard and woody texture that 
it requires a sharp knife to sever them from the branches. The 
fruit, placed at the ends of the boughs, is of a regularly-globular 
form, as large as a man’s head, and consists of beautifully-imbricated 
scales, that cover the seeds. Of these there are between two hun- 
dred and three hundred in a single head, each twice as large as 
an almond, and there are often as many as twenty or thirty heads 
on a single stem. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Another adventurous flight will carry us rapidly and safely to 
the true El Dorado; not, however, to satisfy our own avarice, or 
to excite that of others. 

The most remarkable feature of the Flora of North California 
is its forests of pines—trees so disproportionate in size to all exist- 
ing animals, that one is inclined to think they must have stood 
where they are from the days when there were giants on the earth, 
or that they were once haunted by the fabulous monsters of antiquity, 
or, at least, by the no less monstrous creations which geology has 
revealed to us. A pine-tree which Mr. Douglas found lying on 
the ground, among others overthrown by the wind, measured, at 
three feet from the ground, fifty-seven feet nine inches in girth ; at 
a hundred and thirty-four feet from the ground, seventeen feet 
five inches, the length being two hundred and forty-five feet. ‘The 
trunks are, for such large timber, uncommonly straight, and the 
bark remarkably smooth, of a whitish or light-brown colour, and 
yielding a great quantity of bright amber gum. The tallest stems 
are generally unbranched for two-thirds of the height of the tree ; 
the branches are rather pendulous, with cones hanging from their 
points, like sugar-loaves in a grocer’s shop. Mr. Douglas was 
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prevented, by the appearance of some hostile Indians, from com- 
pleting his survey of these trees, but, by the help of his rifle, he 
brought down with ball three of the cones, which measured four- 
teen inches. What was the extent of the wood formed by these 
trees is not known; but that the pine forests cover a large surface 
of ground appears from the fact of his having spent three weeks 
in a forest composed of another species, which, he says, was so 
exceedingly beautiful that, day by day, he could not cease to 
admire it. 

Other parts of the country he describes as highly diversified by 
hills, covered with taxodiums, three hundred feet high, oaks, 
pines, chestnuts, and laurels; extensive plains, clothed with a rich 
sward of grass, or carpeted with the loveliest spring flowers. Of 
the beauty and variety of these, some idea may be formed by 
enumerating a very small proportion of those introduced into this 
country by Mr. Douglas, which, during the last twenty years, have 
effected a revolution in our flower-gardens—the orange-coloured 
poppy-like Eschsholtzia, the blue Nemophila, harbinger of Cali- 
fornian spring, the showy Phlox, several kinds of Clarkia, Collinsia, 
and Gillia, numerous Lupins, (Enotheras, and Penstemons, many 
species of Mimulus and Potentilla, the crimson and yellow Ribes, 
all of which, with many others, have become names as familiar 
to our ears as the cottage-garden flowers of the last century. 

Away to the eastward, the country, in some places, assumes the 
appearance of a huge prairie; trees, such as ash, oak, elm, willow, 
hickory, sumach, and others, are seen only along the margins of 
streams ; the general appearance of the country is that of vast 
rolling fields, enclosed with colossal hedges. Then stretches an arid, 
barren waste, enriched by no vegetation save that of cactuses and 
other thorny plants, among them the Giant-Cactus, from twenty- 
five to sixty feet in height, and from two to six in circumference, 
sometimes simple and sometimes branched, leafless, but crowned 
with patriarchal hair. Yet, though Mr. Douglas alone discovered 
upwards of three hundred species new to the Flora of California, 
bringing up the entire amount to scarcely less than seven thousand 
distinct species, so prolific was the soil, that at the close of his 
labours he still considered California as “ new to him.” 


GC. A. J. 


Tuere are four good mothers, of whom are often born four un- 
happy daughters. Truth begets hatred ; happiness, pride ; secu- 
rity, danger ; and familiarity, contempt. STEELE 
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By tHe Autrnor or‘ Cuariwig Burton,’ ETc, 





Time, that moves swiftly with some, steals on so quietly with 
others that its footsteps seem hardly to be traced ; and while events 
crowd so rapidly in the life of a few, that existence with them is 
constant excitement, days, months, and years pass away with most, 
unmarked by any occurrence worthy of note. Thus it was with the 
inmates of Woodville, which, with all its comforts and elegancies, 
was certainly monotunous. Lord Elsdale lived by rule—ate, slept, 
read by rule, and his family were obliged to conform their habits 
to his. It was only eleven o'clock when Lord Elsdale, who was 
seated with his son James, now a young man of three- and- -twenty, 
in the library, where by prescription he had yet an hour and a 
half to remain, threw down his book upon the table, exclaiming :-- 
“Either this is an exceedingly stupid work, or 1 have not the 
taste to be interested-in it—I don’t think I am in a humour for 
reading. The sun is shining most lovely, and of all things I 
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delight in a September morning—come, take your hat, and we 
will walk to the plantation ; we shall now be able to see what effe ct 
our intended alteration will have.” 

James instantly arose, nothing loth to accompany his father, 
for he too had found, as he believed, a heavy volume. The fact 
was, his thoughts were full of his sister Lucy, whom he tenderly 
loved, and of her approaching nuptials with Mr. Seabright, 
circumstances having delayed the union till now. 

For a little time the conversation between the father and son was 
upon general subjects; it then flagged on the side of Lord 
Elsdale, and his features became more and more grave. 

“‘ James,” said he at length, starting from his reverie, “I begin 
to suspect that I have acted, if not altogether unjustly, yet by no 
means with kindness, towards one who deserved something better 
at my hands.” 

He ceased, and James waited respectfully till he was again 
pleased to speak. 

. “It is some time, perhaps,” resumed Lord Elsdale, “ since you 
saw Mr, Welsh, is it nut ?” 

James was surprised at the question, but he answered quietly— 

“Not so very long: he and I met at Cambridge accidentally 
about a year ago. I hear from him pretty regularly.” 

“T paid him a visit when I was in Hertfordshire last week,” 
said Lord Elsdale. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed James, raising his eyes quickly to his 
father. 

“Yes, indeed,” returned he; “ you may well be surprised, but 
certainly I did. Sudley, you know, is not very far from his living. 
He had applied to me about the repairs of Isliff church, and as I 
had so good an opportunity of seeing what was really wanted, I 
determined on going thither and being my own judge. I was the 
more inclined to do this, as the character I had heard of Mr. Welsh 
in the neighbourhood, the good, reported to me, that he had 
effected in his parish, which was the very reverse of what it ought 
to have been when he went to it, made me consider it as a com- 
pliment due to him, as his patron, to call upon him.” 

“He would have-called upon you,” said James, “ if—” 

“If he had known I was at Sudley,” returned Lord Elsdale, 
“but that he could not ; I therefore took him by surprise.” 

“‘ How pleased he must have been to see you!” observed James, 
smiling. 

“He seemed so, certainly,” said he, “and I am sure I have 
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cause to be pleased that I made an effort to see him. A more 
complete picture of a Christian pastor’s home is not, I think, to 
be found. All was order, peace, sanctity; all, too, was natural, 
unaffected—pretence in any shape had no place there. His father 
and sister happened to be with him, and I was charmed to see 
how they behaved towards each other. The filial respect of the 
son, and the manly and becoming deference paid to that son by 
the father on all points where his judgment was likely to be 
superior to his own, particularly pleased me. I had never seen 
such an instance before.” 

“ Not in our own family,” was the thought that crossed the mind 
of James, for Lord Elsdale maintained an undisputed opinion on 
all subjects, forgetful that his sons were no longer youths, and over- 
looking the advantages which education and intercourse with the 
world had given them. 

“]T walked with him into the village,” continued his lordship, 
** inspected his schools, and I read in the universal respect shown to 
him, in the pleasure his presence seemed to give to young and old, 
healthy and sick (for uninvited I followed him everywhere), that 
the doctrine and precept enforced by his lips were strengthened 
and explained by the practice of his life. All my former feelings 
of regard returned with double force upon me. I invited myself to 
remain a night in his house, and very soon all restraint on my 
side was banished. We talked of you and your brothers, of your 
sister ie 

“Had he heard that Lucy was going to be married?” asked 
James, for Lord Elsdale had made a pause. 

“T think not,” replied he; “no, I am sure he had not; he 
listened to me with great interest and attention, but made no 
observation, which rather surprised me. However I took no 
notice of his silence, and concluded by asking him to perform the 
ceremony.” 

James fixed his steady searching eye upon his father. “ What 
answer did he make ?”’ asked he. 

“There is a manner sometimes in men that betrays far more 
than the most significant words,” replied Lord Elsdale, gravely ; 
“a manner that while it evidences deep feeling, proves also that 
feeling is under control; or that having been laid to sleep, it has 
been roused by surprise. ‘There was that manner in Mr. Welsh ; 
and as he respectfully declined the honour I would have paid him, 
a thought flashed on my mind, which reflection has since 
strengthened.” 
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Not a muscle in James’s face moved—not a word escaped him ; 
he continued to walk on with exact and measured steps ; for once 
his father might have been glad, had he ventured to express a 
premature observation. | 

“It really occurred to me,” resumed his lordship, “ that his 
leaving Woodville unexpectedly, as he did to your disadvantage, 
anxious as he had ever seemed about your welfare, against his 
own interest, and in opposition to what I think was due to me, 
on the score of gratitude, and his since refusing the invitation I 
allowed you to give him, arose from a principle of honour—do 
you know anything about it ?” 

“‘ Nothing from Mr. Welsh, most certainly,” replied James. 

“From Lucy, then!” exclaimed Lord Elsdale, much agitated. 

“From neither, my dear father,” replied James, earnestly ; ‘‘ yet 
I am fully convinced in my own mind that your opinion is just. I 
am guided only by my own observations, yet I have not a doubt 
that Mr. Welsh was not only attached to Lucy, but that Lucy so far 
shared his feeling that it would have been in his power to have 
won her entire affection had he sought it. He did not, and J 
am sure that neither he nor Lucy have any cause, for self- 
reproach.” 

“Excellent young man!” sighed Lord Elsdale, “ much praise is 
due to him every way. And yet I have passed over him—put it 
out of my power to assist him, and remove him to a more extended 
sphere of usefulness. Every living in my gift is now held by a 
younger man than myself.” 

But you have influence with others,” said James: “ with such 
interest as yours r 

“His own merit will avail more to his advantage than the 
interest of any friend,” replied Lord Elsdale ; “a good man may 
remain long in the shade, but worth—real worth—will at last pierce 
through the clouds that surround it: a recompense for the just 
will never be wanting. What a contrast between him and his 
unprincipled townsman, Weston! What is become of him, do you 
know ?” 

“T have heard that he is abroad,” replied James, “and in 
abject circumstances. His repeated treacheries—for so they may 
be termed—his shameless abandonment of his party when they most 
needed his support—had justly created universal disgust at his 
conduct, and this told most unfortunately for him at the late 
general election. He was rejected with contempt, though he 
offered himself on opposite interests, and his position in consequence 
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became most painful. Whether the whispered insinuations that 
all was not honourable in that lawsuit of Sir George Willoughby’s 
had any foundation in truth, or had operated in any degree on his 
political interests, I can form no opinion; at all events he was a 
ruined man—his fortunes had sunk for ever. His debts are said 
to be enormous, and no wonder, considering ——” 

**T wish to hear no more about him,” interrupted Lord Elsdale, 
“though thus much I will own—I never was so fascinated by any . 
man’s manner, or so dazzled by intellectual superiority as by his. 
There was a time, I really think, that had he proposed to Lucy, as 
I expected he would, 1 should have had some struggle with m 
myself how to decide,” he 

* No, no,” replied James, warmly ; ‘‘ you mistake yourself, sir, I 
think,” or as he might have said, “I shall be glad to think,” for 
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he venerated his father too sincerely to believe him capable, for a : 
| moment, of a degree of inconsistency that was little in correspond- : 
ence with his usual character. 


James, however, had been misinformed as to Manvers having left 
the country ; he was still in England—though in the strictest con- 
cealment—penniless, friendless, hopeless ; his high-blown honours 
blasted for ever, and his name mentioned only with scorn as the 
betrayer of his friends—the servile pander to what he fancied to 
be his interests. 

The blow inflicted on Mr. Weston by this change in his son’s 
circumstances was most cutting and severe. His vanity, stronger 
even than his affection, or his sense of rectitude and honour, was 
touched to the quick; and in a transport of rage caused by the 
insulting language which was offered to Manvers on the hustings 
at Northfield, at the late election, unable even to obtain a hear- 
ing, he vowed never to see his son again. His foolish vaunting, 
too well remembered, now made him an object of ridicule; and 
a | his contempt for the sons of others, whose advancement in life 
bore no manner of comparison to that of his own gifted son, was 
returned in no measured degree to himself. None pitied him—none 
freed him from blame: he had boasted to all, and all directly or in- 
directly reminded him of his former arrogance and extraordinary 
elation. His circumstances were greatly embarrassed, and as 
he had no longer promises, built on the ministerial influence of 
his son, to offer his creditors, he had much to apprehend from their 
disappointment —little to hope from their forbearance, 

No one, however, reflected upon Mrs. Weston—no tongue moved 
against her—all envy had ceased—and sincere commiseration was 
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added to the respect she had alwayscommanded. In the chastened 
humility of her manner, all who possessed discernment had read 
that her son’s elevation had no prejudicial effect upon her; but 
few really suspected how much she had endured on that son’s 
account. She had mourned, and prayed, and wept for him. She 
had viewed with fear, rather than exultation, the slippery height to 
which he had raised himself; when others applauded most she had 
most sued for the grace that should enable all dear to her to bear 
prosperity with a becoming spirit. On the present occasion she 
had fruitlessly endeavoured to moderate her husband’s wrath : nor 
could she prevail on him to withhold from Manvers the violent 
and opprobrious letter that he had written to him. That letter 
had been answered in terms equally unjustifiable and unbecoming, 
and the unhappy mother’s affection received a double aggravation 
in the taunts addressed to her by her husband. 

This letter, which had cost her so many tears, Mrs. Weston 
would have gladly destroyed, had she been permitted; but 
Mr. Weston, blind to the just imputations laid upon himself 
contained in it, resolved to keep it as evidence against his son. 
Could she but have known where to address him, she would have 
written to Manvers, and would, if possible, have conveyed some 
little assistance to him, for she dreaded that he might be in need 
of it, and imagination supplied all the misery which reality had 
left wanting to fill the bitter cup of her woe. 

Some months had thus passed heavily away, each day’s un- 
certainty as to the fate of Manvers adding fresh pain to the 
morrow, when Mrs. Weston received a letter from Henry Welsh, 
requesting her, at the earnest entreaty of her son, to come imme- 
diately to town as he directed. In very guarded but distinct terms 
he intimated that Manvers was in a state of health to preclude 
reasonable hope of his recovery, and that his most urgent wish 
was once more to behold her: there was neither message to his 
father, nor mention of his name. 

The worst forebodings of her heart seemed now to be verified. 
Unable to utter a word, she put the letter, in her husband’s hand, 
and with glazed eyes watched the effect upon him. His colour 
fluctuated as he read; the voice of nature was heard, disappointed 
vanity had hardened his heart, but it had not destroyed its 
affections. 

“Go,”’ said he, returning the letter to her ; “ by all means go at 
once ; and if” (he lowered his voice) “he is really as ill as Henry 
represents, let me know directly.” Eb ete 2opote kM PO TENE 
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‘Go with me,” said she, earnestly, and she repeated her 
solicitations, when a little time afterwards he drew out his pocket- 
book, and almost suspiciously opening it, took from it a bank~note. 
“Be as careful as you can,” said he, holding it towards her; 
‘there is no necessity to spend more than you can help.” The 
heart of the unhappy wife could have framed an answer ; she merely 
sighed, however, and again urged him to aceompany her. The 
entreaty was refused, for though he did not acknowledge it, he 
was hurt that his name had been entirely omitted. 

Normanton was eighty miles distant from London, a formidable 
journey in those days ; but as no swifter mode of travelling’ than by 
mail was known, the progress she made, though not equal to her 
wishes, was fully adequate to her expectations. Her companions 
had glanced at her countenance when she first took the only vacant 
place: characters were written there that invited no conversation, 
and they continued to talk between themselves: this was a relief 
to her; but when afterwards they slept soundly, she envied them 
the forgetfulness which she herself in vain courted. As morning 
began to dawn, she fell into a kind of slumber, from which she 
was aroused by one of the gentlemen putting down the window, 
and looking out. The air blew in chilly, and he hastily drew it 
up, saying, at, the same time,—‘‘ We are at Hounslow—this is 
the last time of changing horses ;” then drawing his coat closer 
round him, he again settled himself in the corner. 

Till this moment she had been able to preserve a considerable 
degree of composure, but these words almost destroyed her self- 
command, Her impatience increased as the distance lessened : 
was she indeed so near the object of her fondest love, though of 
her present wretcledness? But how might she find him? 
Perhaps he would not know her—perhaps he was no more. She 
wiped away the mist that hung upon the glass of the window, and 
strained her eye to discover whereabout they might be, but in 
vain; she knew nothing of the road, and every row of houses 
seemed alike. At length they approached Hyde Park Gate. The 
coachman lightly pulled at his horses, dexterously dropped his 
whip on the flanks of his leaders, the team sprang up to their 
collars, and, stepping together with high action, dashed rapidly 
into Piccadilly: the sound of the wheels as they rattled over the 
stones—the loud blast of the guard’s horn—the collecting toge- 
ther of small parcels by the passengers, all served as so many 
aggravations to the excitement of her feelings. They stopped 
before the Gloucester; Hotel: in an instant her fellow-travellers 
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had left her alone, and she was preparing to descend the step, 
when the gentle voice of Henry, as he took her hand, bade her 
“not to hurry.” In another moment she stood by his side. 
“Take up that trunk,” said he to a porter, “and follow me :” 
he turned to Mrs. Weston, “ You will not mind walking, we are 
very near.” She could not speak; Henry put her arm in his; he 
saw her agitation, and murmured, “ Don’t be alarmed; he is no 
worse, and is prepared to see you.” 

In a few moments they stood on the step of a mean-looking 
house: Henry took a key from his pocket, and opened the door, 
then dismissing the porter, he silently closed it. 

“You must prepare yourself,” said he, as they ascended the 
stairs, “to see him very much altered.” He paused at the top of 
the second flight, and with caution pushed open the door of the 
chamber opposite to them: there lay Manvers, apparently dosing. 
Henry stepped lightly to his side, and softly uttered his name : 
he gave a start, opened his eyes, and seeing only Henry, he 
exclaimed, with mournful irritation— 

“‘ Not come! I did not think that she would desert me!” and he 
turned his face to the pillow, heartstricken and impatient. 

Mrs. Weston threw herself beside his couch. 


“ Desert you!” repeated she, “my own poor, dear boy !” 
—** Mother!” exclaimed he, feebly throwing his arm round her 
neck. The next instant his head was on her bosom, her cheek to 


his, while tears from all three fell thick and fast. Henry withdrew 
to the window. 


* . Mother !” again murmured Manvers, either loving to repeat 
the word or unable to articulate more. She parted the still 


rich curls that clustered on-his chiselled brow, and kissed his 
fair forehead. 


** Are you alone?” said he. 

* Your father will come the moment you wish it,” returned 
Mrs. Weston. 

7 shall not wish it,” said he, in an agitated tone ; “ the sight of 
him might kill me at once. Oh mother, I am very ill!” he raised 
his heavy eyes to hers; ‘ but I have a home here again.” 

“Then lie quite still,” whispered she. Henry advanced with 
a wine-glass in his hand ; she took it from him, and put it to his 
lip. “Compose yourself, and I will watch by you.” 

She adjusted his pillow and sat down beside him: in a few 
moments he seemed to sleep quietly, but he soon became restless. 
Henry had prepared her for this, by informing her that he was 
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subject to a return of fever, which would last for several hours. 
Manvers was now no longer silent; nor did it seem an effort, as 
before, to speak; but he rambled very much im his talk, and 
occasionally forgot entirely where he was; one subject, however, 
appeared to occupy his imagination. Sometimes he fancied himself 
on the hustings,—sometimes in the House of Commons; then he 
would mutter incoherent sentences, to which those unacquainted 
with political affairs would have attached no meaning, but which 
had a real connection both with past and present events. Not- 
withstanding, he was never totally unconscious of the presence of 
his mother; her voice at all times soothed him, and if she bade 
him “ lie still”? he would at least make the effort to obey her. 

A perfect exhaustion followed these feverish returns. Opiates 
were administered ; but though relief from suffering was obtained, 
refreshing slumber was known to him no more. Poor Mrs. Weston 
listened to every particular she could gain with aching heart, and 
her own observations quickly confirmed every unfavourable opinion 
expressed of him by others. 

“Te has youth on his side,” was the reply which Mr, Rose, the 
medical man in attendance on him, gave to her anxious inquiry as 
to the probability of his recovery. 

“ And nothing more ?”’ sighed she, as she hopelessly turned to 
gaze on his features. “ And is life, alas! under circumstances like 
his, desirable?” She pressed her hand heavily on her heart as she 
spoke, and sadder thoughts, thoughts of a life to come, and all its 
awful contingencies, came like heavy clouds over her mind, 

Henry had refused to leave her. ‘“ He was accustomed to sit up 
with him,”’ he said, “‘and he was not prepared to give up his office 
at once, and perhaps she might need a little of his experience and 
advice.” 

Mrs. Weston saw the kindness of his motive, and was grateful 
to him. He had always been a favourite with her, and he, in 
return, had ever entertained the sincerest regard for her. In the 
course of the night she learnt how he had met with Manvers. 
The narrative he gave her was guarded, but every sentence was 
full of ariguish to her who listened to it. 

It appeared that Henry, anxious to know the result of a debate 
which had occupied members for several successive nights, hed 
gone to the House, where he remained till the expected division 
had taken place. So numerous was the crowd of persons assembled 
round the door, actuated by the same, feeling as himself, that le 
had considerable difficulty in making his way through them. A 
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stranger, profiting by his strength and activity, had kept close to 
him, and continued to do so for some yards after they had cleared 
their passage. Uncertain what might be his motive, Henty turned 
to see if he could obtain a view of his features, but there was 
light sufficient only to give the outline of his figure. He per- 
ceived, however, that his step was uncertain, and seeing him 
stagger, he began to suspect the cause to be nothing creditable to 
him. 

Desirous of ridding himself of such society, Henry was about to 
speak when his companion gave a groan and fell to the ground. 
He stooped to assist him, and finding him insensible, he requested 
the assistance of a person passing by, and with his aid they bore 
him into a neighbouring tavern. Here, to his surprise and distress, 
he recognised his unhappy schoolmate, him on whom nature had 
lavished her choicest gift of mind and body—Manvers Weston ; 
but so emaciated, so altered, that he could scarcely convince himself 
that he was not mistaken. ‘There were several persons still in 
the coffee-room, among whom was a medical man. He readily 
tendered his services, and Henry thankfully resigned his charge to 
him. 

“The want of sufficient nourishment, if not absolute hunger, 
is at the root of this,” said Mr. Rose. 

The words pierced the heart of Henry like an arrow, and he 
felt sick and faint himself. He gasped for breath, but quickly 
recovering himself, he desired a light biscuit to be brought him, and 
dipping it in a glass of wine, he held it from time to time to the 
sufferer’s mouth. He took it eagerly, and soon a faint colour 
began to tinge his lips and cheeks. Henry watched returning 
consciousness, till seeing him so far recovered as to be sensible 
of what was said to him, he begged to be left alone. 

“JT shall be at hand,” said Mr. Rose, looking significantly at 
Henry ; “should you need my assistance any way, you have only 
to call me.” 

The door was closed. ‘ Manvers,’”’ said Henry, softly, as he 
bent over the sofa on which the unfortunate man was extended. 

Manvers started, made an effort to raise his head and looked 
wildly at Henry. Neither months nor years had wrought any 
unnatural change in his appearance, and he 
recognised. 

** Where shall I take you?” said he, pressing the hand which 


he held in his. 


Manvers was much agitated ; there was a struggle in his mind 


was instantly 
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whether he should conceal his abode or not, ‘I am well enough 


in 
to walk by myself,” said he, at length, with affected indifference. th 
“T am much obliged to you, though, for your kindness, Say of 
nothing about your having seen me. Good-bye.” ; 
| He had attempted to rise as he spoke, but the effort was beyond , hi 
a his strength, and he sunk back fainting. Henry again promptly cl 
gave him a little wine, and after a lapse of a few minutes, once tc 
3 more urged him to allow him to see him to his lodgings, h 
: hinting at the same time, as delicately as he could, the risk he it 
was running of being recognised in a place so public as the j n 
present, > . ; 
The pride of Manvers at length gave way. Henry called for t 
Mr. Rose, to whom he communicated his intention of seeing the ? 
gentleman, whom he found to be his friend, safe to his lodgings, j 
and he requested his assistance in procuring a conveyance. . 
“JT will go with you,” returned Mr. Rose; “ you ought not to . 
be alone. In spite of the wreck,” and he shook his head, “I ' 


recognised him as quickly as yourself. Poor fellow! you may see 
how it was. This very bill, settled by to-night’s decision, was, | 
twelve months ago, first introduced (certain modifications having 

since been made in it) by Mr. Weston himself, and gave oppor- 
tunity for arich display of his talents) The ruling passion, acting 

as a sort of fascination, I suppose, led him in the face of danger, 

and of all other considerations, to know its fate.” 

The two gentlemen now placed Manvers in a hackney-coach, 
and drove, as he had instructed them, to a house in an obscure 
street at the back of the Albany. The room was shabby and dirty, 
and the bed, or rather the couch, on which they were instructed 
to lay him, was utterly comfortless. All that was in the power of 
kindness or skill, under such circumstances, to perform, was 
promptly and judiciously done; and Mr. Rose, having given his 
directions for the management of the patient, and promised to call 
at an early hour the next day, left Henry to watch by the side of 
the now sleeping Manvers. 

Sadly and sorrowfully, yet with feelings of deep personal 
gratitude, did Henry observe the vigils of that night. He was 
painfully shocked, both at the state in which he beheld Manvers, 
and at the wretchedness around him, and he could not but draw a 
comparison between his own situation and that of the unhappy man 
before him. He was, indeed, powerfully affected by the circum- 
stance, and as from time to time he gazed on that once handsome 
features, and intellectual brow, on which mental and bodily suffer- 
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ing were now strongly depicted, he was unable to resist an emotion 
that betrayed the goodness of his heart rather than the weakness 
of his nature. 

And was this poor tribute of sympathy and feeling all that proved 
his sincerity, or evidenced the depth of the interest he took in the 
changed being before him? Ah no! The utterance in prayer 
to his Heavenly Father of all that oppresses his heart, or awakens 
his desire, is as natural to the Christian as the cry of the infant to 
its parent in its hour of distress. It was but too probable that 
no such petitions as flowed from Henry’s lips had hallowed that 
room since Manvers at least had occupied it ; but all reproach on 
that account was now removed, and the promised presence of One, 
ready to hear and mighty to save, sanctified that mean abode, 
and breathed comfort and hope to the earnest but ever humble 
supplicant. ‘ 

There were peculiar circumstances, also, that concurred to make 
their relative situations most striking. Henry’s errand to town, at 
that juncture, was one of honour and emolument. He had been 
offered, at the recommendation of Lord Elsdale, a Colonial 
bishopric, then vacant, for which important office his virtues, 
peculiar abilities, and zeal, eminently qualified him. All pecuniary 
considerations had been liberally overruled by his former patron, 
who thus gratified himself in repairing the injustice he ascribed to 
himself. There was but one private objection which Henry had to 
urge against his acceptanee of an appointment of which of all 
others he would have preferred, and this arose on his father’s 
account. ‘This was also obviated by Lord Elsdale, who nominated 
Mr. Welsh to be his principal agent, in the room of the person 
who had been obliged from ill health to resign his office. 

Nor was Henry to leave his native country alone. A sensible 
and amiable woman, every way suitable to him, and little inferior 
to him in worth, had consented to unite her fate to his, and 
accompany him to the distant sphere of his duties. The attach- 
ment, on her side, had been of long standing—on his, it was only 
a gradual and natural transition from the sincerest esteem to a 
warmer sentiment. She had become necessary to his happiness — 
the discovery was made to his own surprise, indeed, but to that of 
no one else—and its result was happiness to all. 

When Mr. Rose saw Manvers the next day, he expressed to 
Henry a very unfavourable opinion of his state, not so much on 
account of any active disease, as from the effect of aggravated 

pressure of mind and circumstances, and he entirely concurred with 
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whether he should conceal his abode or not. ‘I am well enough 
to walk by myself,” said he, at length, with affected indifference. 
“T am much obliged to you, though, for your kindness, Say 
nothing about your having seen me. Good-bye.” 

He had attempted to rise as he spoke, but the effort was beyond 
his strength, and he sunk back fainting. Henry again promptly 
gave him a little wine, and after a lapse of a few minutes, once 
more urged him to allow him to see him to his lodgings, 
hinting at the same time, as delicately as he could, the risk he 
was running of being recognised in a place so public as the 
present. * 

The pride of Manvers at length gave way. Henry called for 
Mr. Rose, to whom he communicated his intention of seeing the 
gentleman, whom he found to be his friend, safe to his lodgings, 
and he requested his assistance in procuring a conveyance. 

*] will go with you,” returned Mr. Rose; “ you ought not to 
be alone. In spite of the wreck,” and he shook his head, “I 
recognised him as quickly as yourself. Poor fellow! you may see 
how it was. This very bill, settled by to-night’s decision, was, 
twelve months ago, first introduced (certain modifications having 
since been made in it) by Mr. Weston himself, and gave oppor- 
tunity for arich display of his talents The ruling passion, acting 
as a sort of fascination, I suppose, led him in the face of danger, 
and of all other considerations, to know its fate.” 

The two gentlemen now placed Manvers in a hackney-coach, 
and drove, as he had instructed them, to a house in an obscure 
street at the back of the Albany. The room was shabby and dirty, 
and the bed, or rather the couch, on which they were instructed 
to lay him, was utterly comfortless. All that was in the power of 
kindness or skill, under such circumstances, to perform, was 
promptly and judiciously done ; and Mr. Rose, having given his 
directions for the management of the patient, and promised to call 
at an early hour the next day, left Henry to watch by the side of 
the now sleeping Manvers. 

Sadly and sorrowfully, yet with feelings of deep personal 
gratitude, did Henry observe the vigils of that night. He was 
painfully shocked, both at the state in which he beheld Manvers, 
and at the wretchedness around him, and he could not but draw a 
comparison between his own situation and that of the unhappy man 
before him. He was, indeed, powerfully affected by the circum- 
stance, and as from time to time he gazed on that once handsome 
features, and intellectual brow, on which mental and bodily suffer- 
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ing were now strongly depicted, he was unable to resist an emotion 
that betrayed the goodness of his heart rather than the weakness 
of his nature. 

And was this poor tribute of sympathy and feeling all that proved 
his sincerity, or evidenced the depth of the interest he took in the 
changed being before him? Ah no! The utterance in prayer 
to his Heavenly Father of all that oppresses his heart, or awakens 
his desire, is as natural to the Christian as the ery of the infant to 
its parent in its hour of distress. It was but too probable that 
no such petitions as flowed from Henry’s lips had hallowed that 
room since Manvers at least had occupied it; but all reproach on 
that account was now removed, and the promised presence of One, 
ready to hear and mighty to save, sanctified that mean abode, 
and breathed comfort and hope to the earnest but ever humble 
supplicant. f 

There were peculiar circumstances, also, that concurred to make 
their relative situations most striking. Henry’s errand to town, at 
that juncture, was one of honour and emolument. He had been 
offered, at the recommendation of Lord Elsdale, a Colonial 
bishopric, then vacant, for which important office his virtues, 
peculiar abilities, and zeal, eminently qualified him. All pecuniary 
considerations had been liberally overruled by his former patron, 
who thus gratified himself in repairing the injustice he ascribed to 
himself. There was but one private objection which Henry had to 
urge against his acceptanee of an appointment of which of all 
others he would have preferred, and this arose on his father’s 
account. This was also obviated by Lord Elsdale, who nominated 
Mr. Welsh to be his principal agent, in the room of the person 
who had been obliged from ill health to resign his office. 

Nor was Henry to leave his native country alone. A sensible 
and amiable woman, every way suitable to him, and little inferior 
to him in worth, had consented to unite her fate to his, and 
accompany him to the distant sphere of his duties. The attach- 
ment, on her side, had been of long standing—on his, it was only 
a gradual and natural transition from the sincerest esteem to a 
warmer sentiment. She had become necessary to his happiness — 
the discovery was made to his own surprise, indeed, but to that of 
no one else—and its result was happiness to all. . 

When Mr. Rose saw Manvers the next day, he expressed to 
Henry a very unfavourable opinion of his state, not so much on 
account of any active disease, as from the effect of aggravated 
pressure of mind and circumstances, and he entirely concurred with 
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him as to the propriety of informing his parents of his situation 
without loss of time. 

“ Nor,” said he, “would I advise you to think of removing 
him as you propose; the change would be attended with little 
benefit to him, but the exertion might be injurious; we must tax 
his strength no more than we can help.” He glanced round the 
apartment, and with a smile continued ; “I see you have already 
effected an improvement in the appearance of things, and I make 
no doubt your kindness will suggest greater. Poor fellow!” 
(he sighed as he looked mournfully towards Manvers) ‘‘ what you, 
Mr. Welsh, esteem comforts—what he but lately would have dis- 
dained as almost offensive—will soon, probably, be nothing to him.” 

As soon, therefore, as Mr. Rose had left, Henry gently 
proposed to Manvers his writing to his parents, and acquainting 
them with his illness. He canght eagerly at the prospect of 
seeing his mother, but he shrank from an interview with his father; 
and Henry thought it prudent to let matters, as concerned 
Mr. Weston, take their course. 

No sooner had Manvers known that a letter was actually de- 
spatched to his mother than, with almost childlike impatience, he 
counted the hours that must elapse before she could arrive ; while 
Ilenry, perceiving the effect produced upon him, began now to 
dread lest anything should cause her to delay her journey. His 
fears, however, as has been seen, were groundless, and the mother 
and son were restored to each other. - 

It was very soon apparent to Mrs. Weston that the condition of 
her son was hopeless, and she wrote to her husband to inform him 
of her sorrowful conviction. She had now passed some days with 
him, during which Henry had fully shared all her cares and 
anxiety. As a friend he was useful on every occasion; in his 
capacity of minister he had but few opportunities of benefiting his 
unhappy friend, as he now designated him, for affliction had won a 
title for him, and formed a claim, which in his prosperity he had 
never bestowed upon him, or owned. To Mrs, Weston’s earnest 
inquiries as to the state of her son’s mind on the subject of all 
others most important to him, and the most anxious to herself, 
Henry spoke very concisely and cautiously. 

“T believe,” said he, “that he has withheld nothing of the past 
from me, and confession itself is a good sign. There is nothing of 
obduracy about him, no unwillingness to yield assent to whatever 
I propose; more than this I know not, cannot, dare not, say. God 
is all-merciful, and it is our duty, as well as our consolation, firmly 
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to believe that our own earnest prayers, joined to the sincere 
though feeble petitions he is able to frame for himself, will, through 
the merits and intercession of our Lord and Saviour, be graciously 
heard, and that a reply of mercy will be granted for His sake, 
and for His merits who died for all.” 

Mrs. Weston had received a letter from her husband announcing 
his intention of travelling, not by the mail, but by the day-coach. 
She sighed as she read it, looked at her son, and hoped that the 
delay of a few hours might prove of no consequence. 

Throughout the day Manvers had been extremely low: towards 
the afternoon, as usual, the fever that was consuming the little 
strength he had left, was coming on. His face became flushed, and 
his restlessness increased ; his breathing was quick and short, and 
at times laboured. His eyes wandered from side to side. Now 
they were fixed intently on some object visible only to himself, and 
he appeared to be listening with deep attention to some one 
speaking, for he murmured more than once, “hear, hear.” Then 
the slightest sound would irritate him, and his eyes flashed reproof 
at the interruption. 

The clock had struck six. Soon after a rap was heard at the 
street door, followed by a sharp ringing of the bell. Mrs. Weston 
looked at Henry, for she at once guessed who had arrived. He 
instantly rose to meet Mr, Weston, but his intention was frustrated. 
Consideration for others had at no time formed a feature of this 
gentleman’s character. Never once bestowing a thought on the 
effect that might be produced on his son by his sudden appearance, 
he ascended the stairs with heavy and quick steps, and had opened 
the door as Henry reached it. The sound had thoroughly aroused 
Manvers ; he caught sight of his father, and his whole frame 
instantly shook with agitation. Mrs. Weston motioned her 
husband not to advance. He obeyed, and, directed by Henry, took 
a seat where he could not be seen by Manvers. 

All was still. Manvers opened his eyes, which he had resolutely 
closed, and threw a glance around the room; then seeing his 
mother only, he gave a faint smile of satisfaction. She raised his 
pillow, whispered him, as she had often done before, to “ lie still,” 
and kissed his brow. But to lie still was not in his power; the 
bright hue of his cheek became brighter still, and he talked 
almost without intermission — sometimes coherently, and often 
wildly, The sight of his father had acted very forcibly upon him, 
and sentences respecting him awoke the painful interest of both 
parents, 
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Poor Manvers! there was a strange connection in his mind 
with the past and present. Images seemed to crowd on his heated 
brain, and, as the balance of reason was lost, to excite and exhaust 
him by their variety. Now his words were inaudible, then with 
eyes made brighter still by excitement, and seemingly full of intel- 
ligence, he spake distinctly, though without comprehension of his 
situation. 

“My honourable friend,” said he, “deceives himself; his 
arguments are as dangerous as they are fallacious. Do you aspire 
to eminence for your sons? In the maxims of truth, of honour, of 
consistency, lay deep the foundation of their instruction. Give 
them living examples of integrity in yourselves,—of integrity that 
temptation shall assail in vain—which fears neither the piercing 
glance of heaven nor the suspicious eye of man.” He paused, 
muttered to himself, and again became excited. ‘“ Not false— 
not cunning —not deceptive! Unhappy father! lay no such 
unction to your soul. Reproach me not !—you made me what I 
am, ruined—scorned—despised !” 

‘Hush! hush! my precious!” sighed his mother, lightly 
pressing his shoulder, while Mr. Weston shrunk still farther back 
in his ehair, and hid his face in his hands. 

Again Manvers was silent— again his lips moved and his 
features were distressed. ‘Name it, name it not,’ whispered 
he; “it was adark deed, but who can prove delinquency? 
Debt—debt. . . . Nay hear me: there was a time when you 
hung upon my words, and the charmed ear was soothed with the 
rich melody of my voice. And now you bid the world look down 
upon me with contempt—with scorn—with coldness—with neglect 
that withers the heart—that darkens the understanding, and saps 
the springs of life——” 

“For pity’s sake, say no more,” said Mrs. Weston, as she 
moistened his parched lips. 

Her words recalled him for a few minutes to a degree of con- 
sciousness. “TI will be very good now,” said he ;—the look he 
gave her, as he turned on his side, was that of his childhood. The 
heart of his mother acknowledged it, and she wept. 

Manvers soon began again to ramble. “Upbraid me if you 
like,” cried he; “heap, heap disgrace upon my name, but spare, 
oh spare my mother! break not the old man’s heart!” 

Mr. Weston took the hand of his son in his, and uttered his 
name; but he heeded him not. He continued for some time 
afterwards to mutter broken sentences, and then lay motionless 
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and exhausted, his features becoming as livid as they had been 
crimson before. In this state he remained for some hours; and as 
Mrs. Weston caught the expression of Mr. Rose’s countenance in 
the morning, when he felt his pulse, life seemed to recede from 
her own bosom. 

“He is worse,” said she, throwing herself on her knees 
beside the couch. 

Mr. Rose shook his head, and continued to look stedfastly upon 
Manvers. A slight movement was observed round his mouth. He 
opened his eyes, gazed vacantly on his mother—then recognising 
her, he attempted to smile. 

* Don’t leave me,” murmured he. 

A sob from his father, at this moment, startled him. 

* My poor, poor boy!” exclaimed Mr. Westotl, fising and 
standing beside him: “ and is this the end of all my hopes?” 

Manvers continued to look earnestly at him, Something was 
struggling at his heart; he tried to speak, but utterance was 
difficult. 

Mrs. Weston gently raised him, his head drooped on her bosom. 
Again he made an effort to make himself understood ; and low as 


were his words they were audible. 
“Oh, my father!” said he, “talents without principle are not 


a blessing—but a bane—a snare—a——” 


The sentence remained unfinished—the lip of eloquence was 
hushed for ever ! 


NOTHING. 

Mysterious Nothing! How shall I define 

Thy shapeless, baseless, placeless emptiness ? 
Nor form, nor colour, sound, nor size are thine, 

Nor words, nor figures, can thy void express. 
But though we cannot thee to aught compare, 

To thee a thousand things may likened be ; 
And though thou art nobody, and nowhere, 

Yet half mankind devote themselves to thee. 
How many books thy history contain ! 

How many heads thy mighty plans pursue ! 
What labouring hands thy portion only gain! 

What busy men thy only doings do! 
To thee the great, the proud, the giddy bend, 


And like my sonnet all in Nothing end ! 
Porson. 
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SKETCHES OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS OF FRANCE 
No. I. 


Tue sixteenth century is one of the most glorious in the annals of 
history. It is one of the grand epochs of | progress, in which truth 
and civilization achieved decisive victories. In the grand struggle 
between the principles of the Reformation and the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of Rome, France played a distinguished part; and 
though she failed to emancipate herself from the tyranny of the 
Vatican, she retired from the conquest without dishonour. Nearly 
forty years of resistance proved the sincerity of the Protestant 
party; on the scaffold and on the field they perished with the 
heroism of martyrs. Of this obstinate and sanguinary contest we 
propose to give some account, and of the most prominent actors on 
the scene. Battles, popular tumults, intrigues of state, and diplo- 
matic negotiations, will be indicated, rather than narrated ; our 
object is to make historical events subservient to the unfolding of 
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the inner life of the people, and the spirit of the age in which 
they lived. They who seek minuteness of details, may consult the 
pages of Davila; the student who aims at a comprehensive and 
severe criticism of the epoch, will take De Thou for his guide. 
These writers differ little as to their facts, but seldom agree in 
tracing results to the same cause ; for both had a strong bias. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, under the reign 
of Francis I., the doctrines of the Reformation were introduced 
into France. In 1519, two years after Luther had openly denied 
the infallibility of the church of Rome, the College of Theology at 
Paris denounced the new opinions; and in 1521, the Sorbonne 
published their famous condemnation of the Lutheran heresy. 
Francis was not a tolerant prince, but careless or indifferent as to 
modes of faith. He hated his rival Charles V. of Spain, and on 
that account favoured the Protestants of Germany: this was a 
matter of policy not of religion. He also overlooked the tendency 
manifested by his own subjects to secede from Rome, for he was 
warlike and ambitious, and wily enough to know the value of a 
sword wielded by a Lutheran arm. However, he was an occasional 
persecutor of consciences, and is reported to have said— 

“Tf he thought the blood in his own arm was tainted with the Lutheran 
heresy, he would order it to be cut off; and further that he would not 
spare his own children, if they entertained sentiments contrary to those 
of the church of Rome.* 

In the case of Louis Berquin, a private gentleman at Artois, 
he acted on this principle, for the king ordered him to be burned 
alive on the Place de Gréve at Paris: still justice requires it to be 
stated that Berquin had been frequently admonished, and even 
pardoned ; but the strength of his convictions impelled him to 
continue preaching the prohibited doctrines. However, though it 
was notorious that his sister Margaret de Valois, Queen of Na- 
varre, openly avowed Protestantism, he steadily refused to interfere 
with her creed or conduct, though strongly and repeatedly urged 
to drag her within the pale of the law. Brantome relates that the 
Constable, Anne de Montmorenci, conversing with the king on 
the most effectual method of extirpating heresy, made no scruple 
of saying “that his Majesty should begin with the court and his 
own relations,” naming the queen his sister, as one of the most 
dangerous enemies of the orthodox faith ; to which Francis replied 
“Speak of her no more ; she loves me too well, not to believe as I 

* Histoire de la Naissance et du Progris de Il'Hérésie, par Ylor de 
temenard, cited by Mosheim, vol. iv., p. 89, in notes. 
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believe, nor will she ever adopt a creed incompatible with the 
dignity and safety of my crown.” 

The court of Francis was not celebrated for its morality. The 
courtiers of both sexes were dissolute, intriguing, and avaricious. 
Many outraged public decency by their scandals. Bishops even 
were noted for profligacy, and brought discredit on their order, 
On the other hand the Lutherans were austere, self-denying, rigid 
in precept and in practice ; their preachers denounced the prelates 
from their pulpits; they taunted them with living at the court 
instead of at their dioceses. With these denunciations and up- 
braidings, the people sympathized, and the Huguenot party (for so 
the reformers were styled) increased in numbers and influence. 

The courtier prelates, conscious of the decline of their authority, 
determined to intimidate Francis by the threat of eternal perdition, 
if he did not exterminate the heretics ; at the same time assuring 
him that if he did, all his past and future sins would assuredly be 
pardoned. What influence these counsellors had on the mind of 
Francis, may be judged of from the following estimate of his cha- 
racter, painted by the historian Pere Daniel :— 

“Notwithstanding the passion of love, to which this prince too greatly 
abandoned himself, he always preserved a great fund of religion, as well as 
from true piety as a wise policy ; he took all the precautions possible to 
prevent novelties in religion being introduced into the kingdom ; he gave 
terrible examples of severity.” 


On this curious encomium the Abbé de Condillac makes the fol- 
lowing just remarks ;— 

* Jf there be no religion without faith in dogmas, faith in dogmas does 
not constitute the whole of religion ; the complete fulfilment of the duties 
of our station is an essential part of it, Consequently, to praise the piety 
of sovereigns who violate their duties, is to prostitute religion in order to 
flatter the vices of the great. Now, without speaking of the amours of 
Francis—of those amours which, according to Pére Daniel, did not 
prevent him from being truly pious—he may be reproached with devoting 
to pleasure the time that he owed to the cares of government. His want 
of economy, his magnificence, and his festivals, impoverished his finances ; 
for so little order was observed, that no account was kept of the ex- 
penditure. He was then reduced to the necessity ‘of surcharging the 
people with taxes to carry on his wars; and what wars! were they under- 
taken for the adyantage or protection of the Sratz? No; it is a false 
glory which takes up arms without any combination for sucoess, or 
any foresight of the result. What remained to him? victories and defeats, 
conquests quickly lost, a prison, a disgraceful treaty, a ruined kingdom. 
Such is the account which this religious prince might have given of his 
reign. He believed in certain dogmas, and burned those who did not 
believe in them; such is the sum total of his great fund of religion ; such 
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was his true piety. It is not said that he fulfilled the duties of a king ; 
it is only said, ‘thatthe gave terrible examples of severity ; and yet this 
writer (Daniel) has the assurance to say that he took all the precautions 
possible to prevent the introduction of heresy into his dominions. Saint 
Louis would have found others in the purity of his morals. Such, however, 
is the morality with which the minds of princes are poisoned.” 

We must now speak of John Calvin, a Frenchman by birth, 
being a native of Noyou in Picardy, where he was born on the 
10th July, 1509. The Queen of Navarre warmly espoused his 
view of the Eucharist. In 1536 he boldly dedicated his “ Christian 
Institutions” to Francis I., from which time his popularity 
spread far and near. His book was answered by the College of 
Theology, but the triumph remained with the reformer. Then 
Francis, urged by the prelates, gave permission to murder those 
whom they could not retain within their fold. This was in 1545. 
The Baron D’Oppeda was charged to execute this sanguinary 
mission. It was he who slaughtered the Waldenses assembled in 
the valleys of the Alps on the side of Provence. His conduct is 
thus described by De Thou :— 

* All was horrible and cruel in the sentence pronounced against them ; 
and all was still more horrible and more cruel in its execution. Twenty- 
two villages were burned or plundered, with an inhumanity of which the 
history of the most barbarous people scarcely affords an example. The 
unfortunate inhabitants, surprised during the night, and pursued from 
rock to rock by the light of the fires which consumed their dwellings, only 
avoided one ambuscade to fall into another; the piteous cries of old men, 
of women and children, far from softening the hearts of the soldiery, as 
mad with rage as their chiefs, only served to indicate the track of the 
fugitives, and marked the hiding-places to which the assassins carried their 
fury.” 

This is a sad recital. It sickens the soul of a Christian, but it 
teaches a lesson, and that lesson is the sinfulness of persecution— 
and also the folly of its wickedness. It is foolish to attempt the 
coercion of conscience; if the gentle arts of persuasion do not 
succeed, violence only widens the breach. ‘True religion breathes 
the Samaritan spirit. It admonishes, never drives; its weapon is 
persuasion, not brutal force ; it appeals to the heart, not to the 
muscles. And under mere prudential views history and experience 
teach us that persecution never made a convert, though it has 
created hosts of enemies. The policy of Francis failed. Re- 
formers multiplied. The new opinions gained formidable ad- 
herents, as the sequel will show, and armed men sprung up from 
the blood-stained valleys of the Alps. But let us be just to the 
king. All the historians agree that his orders were most cruelly 
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exceeded ; and many affirm that on his bed of death he commanded 
his son to inflict the severest punishment on the perpetrators of 
those merciless atrocities. 

Henry IL, who succeeded his father, Francis I., burnt the 

heretics in Paris, Lyons, Angers, Blois, and Bordeaux. The 
Jesuits commenced their machinations in France during his reign. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine was their protector, and had obtained 
letters patent from the king, to allow their building an establish- 
ment in Paris ; but he met with opponents both in the parliament 
and in the Bishop of Paris. The Procureur-General opposed the 
registration of the letters patent, and of the papal bulls which the 
Jesuits had obtained, until the Bishop, Eustace de Bellay, and the 
Dean of the College of Theology had examined and reported on 
their contents. The prelate declared— 
“That the bulls of Paul IIL, and of Julius III., contained several articles 
which were contrary to reason, and which could not be tolerated or re- 
ceived in the Christian religion ; that they in whose favour they were 
made-—arrogating to themselves the title of ‘Company of Jesus,’—which 
could only be applied with propriety to the universal church of which 
Christ was the head, seemed to wish to constitute themselves that church. 
Moreover, as the principal object they proposed to themselves was the 
conversion of the Mahometans, it would be better to give them a house on 
the frontier of the Turkish Empire than in Paris, which was so distant 
from Constantinople.” 

The College of Theology, by a unanimous vote, declared “ the 
new society dangerous to the holy faith, calculated to disturb the 
peace of the Church, and more fitted to destroy than to edify.” 
Thus wete the Jesuits defeated for a time. However, they did not 
quit Paris, but retired to the Fauxbourg St. Germain, where the 
Abbot of that district protected them. 
~ In 1557 the numerical strength of the Reformers displayed itself 
in a tumult; and in the following year one of those memorable 
events occurred which foreshadowed the stormy period that was 
soon to follow. Francis de Coligny, Lord of Andelot, and of the 
illustrious house of the Chatillons, a colonel in the Guards, and of 
high military reputation, was denounced to the king as a disciple 
of Calvin. Interrogated as to his creed, he fearlessly made this 
noble answer :— 

“* Sire, in matters of religion I can use no disguise, nor vainly attempt 
to deceive God. Dispose as you please of my life, my property, and my 
appointments ; but my soul, independent of every other sovereign, is only 
subject to the Creator from whom I received it, and whom alone I ought 


to obey under present circumstances, as my most powerful master: in 
a word, J will die rather than go to mass!” 
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The infuriated monarch, who could not appreciate the high- 
souled chivalry of the dauntless soldier, menaced D’Andelot with 
instant death: when the first impulse of his rage was tamed, he 
listened to more prudent counsels than his own, and commuted the 
punishment into banishment from the court ; and the heretic was 
forbidden to move from his estates, lest he should corrupt others. 
The heroism of .D’Andelot inspired courage even into cowards. 
Men of high rank, who had concealed their conversion, proclaimed it 
aloud. The Calvinists met in open air in the most frequented prome- 
nades, and there sang the psalms of Marot. Antony de Bourbon, 
King of Navarre, and his wife Jane D’ Albret, animated the preachers 
by their presence. But priestly and royal vengeance followed. Five 
counsellors of the parliament suspected of heresy were imprisoned, 
among whom was the famous Anne du Bourg. Their immediate 
trial was ordered, the king saying “ that he wished to see Du Bourg 
burned before his own eyes.” On the 25th June 1559, Henry II., 
while tilting with Count de Montgomery, Captain of his Scotch 
guard, at a tournament, received a severe injury, of which he died 
on the 10th July. He left four sons, all minors ; a queen-mother, 
jealous of ruling, and eager to be appointed sole regent; a court 
divided by factions, and a people disunited by difference of creed. 
With his sceptre he bequeathed to his posterity the religious wars 
of France. 

Before raising the curtain of the stage on which the fearful 
tragedy of civil war is about to be represented, we propose to pass 
in review the leading actors in the drama, the motives by which 
they were actuated, the sources of their strength, their personal 
qualities, and the state of political factions. 

Anne de Montmorenci had been the favourite and minister of 
the deceased monarch. He was Constable of France. The main- 
stay of his almost unbounded power was the support he had given 
to Diana of Poitiers, mistress of the king, and now he had to dread 
the resentment of the queen-mother. Montmorenci was an able 
statesman, and of high repute as a soldier; but in matters of 
religion he was an intolerant bigot, and the Calvinists had expe- 
rienced his rancour. Such was his critical position, however, that 
he was compelled to court the aid of the leading men among the 
Reformers, or his downfall would have been inevitable. Antony 
de Bourbon and the Prince of Condé were next heirs to the throne, 
after the four sons of Henry II. ; but since the reign of Francis I., 
in which the Constable de Bourbon levied war against France, the 
family had been excluded from all posts of trust and dignity. 
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Montmorenci hoped to win their aid, and through them the 
Calvinist party to which they belonged, by promising his influence in 
restoring them to political power. Antony de Bourbon was of 
unstable character, indolent, and easy to be duped. His brother, the 
Prince of Condé, had married one of Montmorenci’s nieces. His 
intellect was not above mediocrity, but he had high moral courage, 
and his integrity was inflexible. Though not rich, he was liberal. 
In the hour of danger he displayed a chivalrous courage, which 
extorted the respect even of his enemies. These qualities and 
his high birth made him one of the most powerful chiefs of his 
party. 

The Prince of Condé was the intimate friend of the eldest of 
the Chatillons, known in history as Admiral de -Coligny. He was 
the brother of D’Andelot, whose defiant reply to Henry II. has 
been stated. Few men have displayed a character so unbending, 
as the Admiral; he never listened to parley or compromise where 
principle was involved ; his virtues were austere, his spirit unac- 
commodating. He was the idol and champion of the Calvinists. 
Brantome says— 


“Coligny and D’Andelot were both endowed with such imperturbable 
equanimity and coolness, that it was almost impossible to excite them to 
passion, and their countenances never betrayed their secret thoughts nor 


inward emotions.” 

The third brother was Bishop of Beauvais and Cardinal of 
Chatillon. In him there was neither sternness nor austerity ; he 
was a courtier and a diplomatist, a keen observer of society, affable 
and refined, and endowed with all those graces of manner and 
speech which fix friends and conciliate enemies. Such were the 
leading men who were prepared to act with Montmorenci, and 
through these alliances his position was strong whether he stood on 
the defensive or became the assailant. 

The unfortunate Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, had married 
Francis II., King of France. She was niece to the Princes of 
Lorraine, who had only established themselves in France in the reign 
ef Francis I., and they were regarded as foreigners ; but as uncles to 
the queen they stood so near to the throne that their influence was 
most commanding. Their ambition was unbounded, nor were 
they scrupulous as to the means they used to gain their end. The - 
House of Lorraine then consisted of five brothers, of whom the 
eldest, Francis, Duke of Guise, was one of the most remarkable 
men of his age. His military career had been highly distinguished. 
He had captured Calais from the English, and successfully 
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defended Metz against the attacks of the Spaniards. These 
exploits had made him a favourite with the army, and as a 
persecutor of Calvinism he had numerous and warm adherents in 
the Church. His personal qualities fitted him to lead a party. 
He possessed in an eminent degree many of those external 
advantages which captivate the multitude,—a commanding figure, 
an expressive physiognomy, a dignified and martial bearing. He 
had once been the personal friend of Admiral de Coligny, but they 
had separated, and the enmities of Guise were bitter and enduring. 
That he aimed at supreme power, there can be no doubt; and, 
considering that the king was only sixteen at his accession, and 
that the Lorraine princes swayed the mind of their niece at will, 
his ambitious hopes seemed likely to be realised. His four brothers 
were—-Claude, Duke of Aumale; Louis, Cardinal of Lorraine ; 
Francis, Grand Prior of France ; and René, Marquis of Elbceuf. 

Catharine de Medicis, the queen-mother, was a woman of 
excessive ambition. She desired to rule, if not to reign, and 
aimed at being declared sole regent. Her maxim was to divide 
and govern, and, accordingly, she viewed with pleasure the rivalry 
between Montmorenci and Guise. Her policy was to prevent 
either getting the decided ascendant, and keep them in a state of 
balance ; or if she inclined to one or the other, to that party which 
would be most subservient to her own schemes. But she well 
knew that the last advice her husband had given to their son was 
to distrust the House of Guise, as dangerous to the monarehy. 

On the death of Henry IL, the Duke of Guise assumed the 
command of the army, and the Cardinal of Lorraine took charge 
of the finances. Montmorenci was ordered to retire to his estates, 
for having insulted the queen-mother by supporting Diana of 
Poitiers, to whom the Princes of Lorraine had bent the knees, 
during the late king’s reign, as abjectly as Montmorenci. The 
Prince of Condé was sent to Spain to ratify the peace,—an 
honourable exile, which he well understood, and to which he 
reluctantly assented. 

' To be continued.) 


Some must be great. Great offices will have 
Great talents. And God gives to every man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to fill, 
CowPER. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD.—No. I. 


THE SCHOOLBOY, 


Ir was mid-day ; a certain bustle was visible among all the inha- 
bitants of the Castle of Cogoreo, from the saloon, in which sat an 
old and a young man, down to the kitchen, where were two old 
servants, a man and a woman, preparing the dinner; even the 
little boy Bartholomew seemed to be more lively than usual, and 
curiosity was painted on every feature. 

“Oh, uncle,” said he to an old man who, notwithstanding his 
worn-out coat and tarnished epaulettes, was evidently a naval 
officer of high rank, “ what is the matter with papa, he seems quite 
put out to-day ?” 


“Don’t disturb me, Bartholomew,” replied the admiral, “ but 
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go out and look on the Genoa road, and see if any one you know 
is coming.” 

“ Dominique,” added the old sailor, addressing a middle-aged 
man, who seemed to be deciphering an extraordinarily folded 
letter with great difficulty, for the letters were of all forms and 
sizes, “finish reading me that letter of Christopher's, for the 
beginning of it gives one plenty of matter for reflection, I can 
assure you.” 

“Ah! is there a letter from Christopher?” cried Bartholomew, 
clapping his hands; “I must go and tell Margaret and Peter to 
come and listen to it. Thus saying, the child ran away, and 
Dominique, pushing his chair close to the admiral, whose one leg 
kept him rooted to the spot, thus began :— 

“Pavia, August 10, 1448. 

“DEAR Papa, AND you T00 UncLE,—I write this to tell you I am quite 
well, and that my masters say I am making great progress in my geography 
and geometry; I cannot say the same as to my writing, which makes me 
fear you will not be able to read this, but if you cannot you must wait 


till I come home on Monday or Tuesday at the latest, when I will rear it 
to you myself.” 


“And this is Wednesday,” interrupted the admiral, with an 
anxious air. 


“Yes, uncle,” replied Dominique ; “but there is nothing very 
astonishing in his not having arrived yet, for Christopher is on 
foot, and Peter, who brought the letter, was on horseback,—but I 
had better go on reading :— 


“Papa, and you especially, dear uncle, for it is on your support I am 
relying, I have something most important on which to ask your opinion. 
First, I must tell you, I have no taste for trade, rather the contrary, for 
I quite dislike it, nor have I much for science; perhaps in time I 
might acquire a taste for this, but there is one vocation for which I have 
a great longing, that is the navy ; I want to be an admiral! I shall not be 
the first in the family, and as there is one, there may be a second. They 
say our family was once the most illustrious in Placentia, which must be 
the case, as the chiteau we live in was given to us by the Emperor Otho. 
Our ancestors lost all their fortune in the Lombardy wars, and we have 
only lived lately by trade, but now, 1 mean to raise the family again! 
I have a name to support, and even had I not, and I were the first of my 
race, | would make it illustrious whatever it were, for do I not worship 
the same God that made a king of the shepherd David? Dear papa, I am 
fifteen now, pray do let me enter the navy. It is that you may grant me 
this favour, that I am leaving college, and coming home.” 


“The rest is illegible,” said Dominique; “it is very odd that 
Christopher has not followed Peter when he was to set off so im- 
mediately after him.” 
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“ We will call Peter,” said the admiral, ringing a small hand- 
bell, “he may perhaps be able to give us some information 
respecting Christopher's sudden movement.” 

The bell had searcely ceased ringing when the door opened, and 
the old sailor appeared; just over his shoulder might also have 
been seen the wrinkled face of an old maid-servant, whose hair 
was fastened up in the Genoese fashion at the top of her head by 
a large copper pin. “Come in, Peter; come in,” cried the old 
admiral sharply; “what did Christopher say to you when he gave 
you that letter?” 

“ Nothing, admiral,” replied the sailor, uncovering his bald 
head, on which were scattered a few white hairs. 

“Nothing! why did he not mention his intention of coming 
home ?” 

“Yes, admiral, but not when he gave me the letter.” 

“What does it matter when he told you, if he said it at all? 
Now tell me all about it at once.” 

“ Now, sir, this is what happened,” said Peter, making a strong 
emphasis on his words, as if he were about to relate the tragical 
tale of a naval combat; “you know, perhaps, that I went to 
Pavia, mounted on the mare Minetta, who has the roughest trot 
I ever felt! I would rather a thousand times go from Spain to 
Portugal in the worst little boat than go back to Pavia on Minetta’s 
back. Well, to go back to my story: the wind being fair, [ 
embarked—at least, I got the beast off in a trot.—When I got to 
Pavia, I was in an uncomfortable state enough, owing to the 
creature’s rough motion; for you know, sir, that—beg your pardon, 
sir, that—in short I have often been to sea, but I have never been 
in this condition before.” 

Repressing a smile, Dominique said, “ A truce to your reflections, 
Peter, and go on with your account.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,” replied the sailor, “ but it is my log-book ; 
I must not forget anything, and I must speak the truth.” 

“T could take half the ports in Spain, Peter,” interrupted the 
admiral, “while you are talking.” 

“ Well, well, sir, I will proceed to my arrival at the college. ‘Good 
morning, Peter,’ said master Christopher, when I entered the play- 
ground, where there were about two thousand children—what am 
I saying? five or six hundred I mean, who were making such a 
noise. ‘How are they all at home,’ he inquired. ‘They are all 
well,’ I replied, ‘except that your uncle the admiral has the gout 
in his remaining foot; your father has his usual headaches; little 
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Bartholomew has the indigestion, from eating too many chestnuts ; 
the dog Jeremy is dead, poor creature—but every one has his turn, 
to-day it is him, to-morrow me, perhaps; and the day after, 
perhaps, you—who knows ?’ ” 


“ What an old fool you are!” muttered the old maid-servant in 
Peter’s ear. 

“ Much obliged, Mrs. Margaret,” replied Peter ; “I told Master 
Christopher that you would not suffer any more from your mouth, 
as, fortunately for you and us, you had lost your last remaining 
tooth since he left home for Pavia.” 

“What amount of patience do you think we possess ?” interrupted 
Dominique ; “reply once for all to my question; did Christopher 
tell you he was going to leave college ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, that was exactly what I was about to tell you and the 
admiral. One of the first things my young master said was, ‘ Peter, 
will you take me back to the castle with you?’ ” 

“ And pray why did you not bring him?” asked Dominique, 
quickly. 

“Yes! why did not you bring him, you old fool?” whispered 
Miss Margaret in his ear. Peter gave her a look of thunder ; then, 


bowing with the most profound respect before Signor Dominique, 
he replied, “ Because I had received no orders to do so, sir.” 

“ Right,” said the admiral. 

Christopher’s father, however, paid no attention to this remark, 


and only said anxiously, “I know my son; he told you he would 
come alone.” 


“He did, sir,” replied Peter, composedly ; “ but my orders were 
to take the mare, to get on her, and go to Pavia to take the packet 
to Christopher, and to return immediately ; these orders I executed 
to the letter.” 


* But one could not foresee that the child would want to come 
home with you.” 

“ With all due respect to Signor Dominique,” said the old sailor, 
“T think this proves the advantage the sea has over the land, for 
at sea one provides for all emergencies.” 

No answer was made to this observation of the old sailor’s, for 
at this moment cries of joy were heard in the court-yard. 

“There is Christopher! there is Christopher!” cried Bartholo- 
mew’s happy voice, and at the same moment in rushed a young 
boy, tall, thin, of a bright complexion, red hair, and with clothes 
covered with dust. 


“How do you do, uncle?” said he, kissing the admiral’s hand } 
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“how do you do, father?’ added he, throwing himself into his 
father’s arms. “ Well, Peter, is Minetta rested? Are you quite 
well, Margaret ?” 

“Good morning, sir; bow are you? Why did you leave 
school ?” 

“ Ah, it was not Minetta that was the most tired, I can assure 
you, Master Christopher.” 

All these replies to his salutations, were uttered at once. 

“ Have you read my letter, papa?” was Christopher's next question. 

“The beginning I have, but as for the end of it, it was impos- 
sible, my dear.” 

“Very likely, for my pen was so old, that it had only one nib 
left. But I hope, dear father, you are not angry with me.” 

“ Ah, Christopher, you take advantage of my affection for you,” 
said Signor Dominique, while the admiral, drawing his little 
nephew close to him, said in a tone which was evidently one of 
pleasure, notwithstanding all his endeavours to make it serious— 

“Well, little fellow, so you want to be an admiral ?” 

* And why should not I be one?” replied Christopher, naively ; 
you are one.” 

“Dear Christopher,” said the little Bartholomew, standing on 
tiptoe to whisper into his brother’s ear, “ when you are an admiral 
you will make me something, won’t you ?” 

“What! do you want to be a sailor, too?” said the admiral, 
giving a friendly tap to Bartholomew’s round ruddy cheeks. 

“T will be whatever my brother is,” said the child, in a determined 
tone. 

“ And you are right, young gentlemen!” cried the old sailor 
Peter, not being able to contain his enthusiasm any longer. “The 
sea, you see, is the finest of all the elements; when she is calm, 
she is fine; when she is rough, she is fine; and when there is a 
storm, ah, it is magnificent then ! No, the land is not to 
be compared to the sea—is it, admiral ?” 

“Uncle, when we are alone, I have a question to ask you,” 
whispered Christopher to his uncle. 

“Why not say it at once?” replied he. 

“No,” said Christopher, “it is too serious to be said before 
everybody ; besides, other people would laugh at me, perhaps, but 
you” — 

A sign of intelligence passed between the uncle and the nephew, 
and, the sound of the great bell announcing dinner, all conversation 
ceased. 
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NATIVES OF CocuIN-CuINa, 


Ir appears not very improbable that at no remote period the 
whole of India, beyond the Ganges, will come under British rule. 
Independently, therefore, of the value which a knowledge of the 
different countries of the earth’s surface always possesses, we have 
a special obligation to form some acquaintance with those which 
lie in the south-eastern corner of the Asiatic continent. Anam, or 
Cochin-China, is that one to which we propose to direct the reader’s 
attention at the present time. 

The kingdom of Anam is bounded on the west by Siam and 
Kamboja; on the north by China, and on the south and east by 
the sea. It is a long and narrow tract of country, whose area has 
been estimated at ninety-eight thousand square miles. Its length 
is computed at nearly one thousand, and its breadth at from sixty 
to one hundred and eighty miles. Its northern and southern 
extremities are chiefly low alluvial tracts, but its centre is princi- 
pally mountainous. Chains of islands lie along the coast. The 
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climate appears to be a healthy one, and even the low alluvial 
districts are said to be far from being insalubrious. Anam Proper 
does not contain many mines, but Tonquin abounds in iron, silver, 
and gold. Rice is the chief article of diet, and is grown in vast 
quantities. Maize and cocoa-nuts are also extensively grown. 
Sugar, cinnamon, aniseed, pepper, cardamums, rice, salt, tea, silk, 
and cotton, are amongst the articles exported. Stick-lae, of the 
best quality, is one of the products of the country, to which we 
may add silk, tea, and eaglewood, and there are, doubtless, many 
others, 

The elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, horse, buffalo, hog, cat, 
and several kinds of deer, are Anamese quadrupeds. The flesh of 
elephants and dogs are both articles of food; the latter is com- 
monly eaten, and the former ig regarded as a dainty, The horses 
are small, and are only used for riding: the soil is principally 
tilled by the buffalo. Poultry and wild fowl are both abundant. 

The Anamese are very low in stature, but are well formed and 
hardy. The dress of both sexes is very similar, Loose trousers, 
held at the waist by a sash, two or more loose frocks reaching 
down to the knee, or below it, and turbans, may giye the reader a 
general idea of their costume, ‘The sleeves of the outer garment 
are worn considerably longer than the arms by those not compelled 
to labour. A gentleman in full dress has a loose silk gown over 
the frocks, reaching down to his ankles. ‘The poorer classes are 
usually clad in cotton, which is generally dyed brown; but not 
unfrequently they wear native silk. Silk, flowered gauze, and 
crape, are worn by the higher ranks. Varnished straw hats, tied 
under the chin, and nearly two feet in diameter, are worn out of 
doors by both sexes. ‘These hats are sometimes in the form of an 
inverted basin, and at others in that of a sugar-loaf. The turban 
is always either black or blue, and its form points out the rank of 
the wearer. Both men and women wear long hair, and put it up 
in a knot at the back of the head. A pair of silken bags strung 
together, and usually thrown over the shoulders or carried in the 
hand, are made use of by all ranks except women of the labouring 
class. In them they put betel, tobacco, money, and other articles. 
The lower, and some of the other ranks, generally go barefooted ; 
the higher classes wear slippers without heels. 

The common pevope are excessively filthy. Their hair, their 
skin, and their long-nailed hands, are said to be disgusting, and 
their body-clothes appear never to be washed ; whether their outer 
garments are more cleanly or not, we are unable to say. Even 
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the higher classes. wear their foul, cotton robes at home, and cover 
them over with silk ones to go abroad. ‘Their diet is exceedingly 
gross, and comprises vermin, and a thick sauce made of the juices 
of putrid fish. Eggs, which have been hatched for ten or twelve 
days, are esteemed a delicacy, and perhaps these are the rotten 
eggs which the Anamese gentry are said to eat. Milk they loathe, 
considering its use for food as little better than drinking blood. 
The taste and odour of some of their viands is intolerable, 

The capricious despotism under,which they live may be expected 
to have an injurious effect upon the character of the people. They 
are described as good-humoured, gentle, humane, intelligent, and 
hospitable ; but, on the other hand, they are said to be fickle, 
excessively vain, prone to revolt, and madly fond of gaming. 
They appear to be entirely destitute of deep devotional feelings, 
and their priests, who are few in number, go about in rags, Their 
gods are liable to have their faces turned to the wall, or to be 
beaten with a bamboo, An American vessel requiring some 
compact ballast, a priest told the captain that he might smuggle 
on board some of his images, as they were very heavy and of no 
use where they were kept. The worship of their ancestors is 
universally enforced by the government. The most striking objects 
in a Cochin-Chinese landscape are the little groves which surround 
the burial-places, They are circular, and have a single entrance 
which leads by a winding passage to the centre, where there is 
an open space, dotted with rude stone altars or little temples. 
Corpses are frequently kept in wooden coffins, above ground, for a 
long time. A late king of Anam constructed a splendid cemetery, 
upon which thousands of his subjects were employed for years. 
When our mission of 1821 wished, to visit this romantic spot— 
which was an ancient royal burying-place—they were politely told 
that the king was reluctant to permit the visits of strangers, whose 
presence might “trouble the repose of the spirits of his ancestors.’’ 
Six temples, near the capital Hue, constitute a sort of military 
pantheon, and amongst those whose memories are here consecrated 
are a Frenchman and an Irishman. They are only opened to the 
public at the time of the festival, for the performance of honours 
to ancestors. 

Females are in a very degraded condition in Anam. ‘The 
gentlemen of our mission were continually offended by the cries 
of women, and by seeing them bainbooed by their husbands. 
Wives are bought, and the rich buy as many as they please. 
Incontinence before marriage is not regarded as an offence, but 
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in a wife it is punishable with death. The women plough, reap, 
harrow, and carry great burdens, and are shopkeepers, pedlars, 
brokers, and moneychangers. ~ 

Like some of their neighbours the Anamese are very expert 
with their feet. If a man sees anything before him, he puts his 
foot to it, and should he drop a tool it is most probable that he 
will pick it up with his toes. ‘They play the game of shuttlecock 
with the sole of the foot. Our mission saw seven or eight players 
in the fields who stood in a circle, and seldom made a false stroke. 
Hunting wild pigs, which swarm in many places, is another 
of their amusements. ‘Ihe common people do not use firearms or 
spears to hunt them with, but place snares of buffalo-hide round 
the hill, or jungle, where they are, or at the issues from it. ‘They 
then go in with packs of mongrel dogs, beating the bush and 
making a great noise, and so drive out the pigs. ‘They constantly 
chew a mixture of the areca-nut, betel, pepper, and quicklime, and 
tobacco they both chew and smoke. The latter is made into cigars 
and wrapped in paper, and the mouth of a man of rank is seldom 
ungarnished with one of these nuisances. A smoking-party will 
raise so dense a cloud that you must gaze for some time in a room 
before you can see them. An intoxicating spirit, made from rice, 
is largely consumed, and opium-smoking is another of their vices. 
The women both chew and smoke tobacco, and bundles of cigars 
are deemed suitable presents to the ladies. Indeed the country 
appears to be cankered with that love of sensuous indulgences 
which is such a pest to ourselves. 

They appear to be neat and careful agriculturists. Small canals 
or trenches, generally filled with running water, mark off the dif- 
ferent fields or properties, and a narrow, but very neat footpath, 
usually runs by the side of each trench. The low houses, princi- 
pally built of bamboos, are generally interspersed with trees. The 
inundations of the rainy season render the country one of the most 
fertile in the world, and in many parts three crops of grain are 
produced in one year. They are dexterous in the mechanical arts, 
and have great aptness for imitation. Mr. Crawfurd, who went on 
our mission of 1821, sent a highly-finished, double-barrelled 
English fowling-piece as a present to the Minister of Elephants, 
from Singapore. In the course of a fortnight the gun was returned 
with another, its exact model, but the inferiority of the native 
piece was soon apparent when it came to be used. The lock was 
nearly worthless, for the Anamese did not know how to manu- 
facture steel. ‘Through French instruction they have carried their 
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naval and military architecture to a surprising degree of perfection 
The boats of native construction are ingeniously built of five long 
planks, without either ribs or timbers. These are bent to the 
proper form by the aid of a slow fire, and their seams are smeared 
to render them water-tight. Others are made of wicker-work, 
and are smeared all over with the same material. Large, staring 
eyes are always painted upon the heads of all their boats, to 
signify the watchfulness requisite to manage them. The better 
class are remarkable for their good sailing, their stiffness upon 
the water, and their resistance to sudden and violent wave- 
shocks. 

In 1847 Sir J. F. Davis visited Anam, to attempt to establish 
friendly relations with the government. His arrival evidently 
caused a commotion, and, at first, nobody would come on board ; 
but on the second day an inferior officer ventured off. He pro- 
tested that he dared not take charge of a letter for the minister, 
as he had no orders to do so. It was the rainy season, and the 
rain came down in torrents, so as to render communication almost 
impracticable. At length Dr. Gutzlaff went on shore to make 
inquiries. He was very civilly received by the officers at Turon, 
who hoped that the English would apply to them for what they 
wanted, whilst they waited for an answer from the capital. The 
treasurer of the province came on board; but he gave a lying 
account of a visit of the French made some months before, which 
had led to hostilities. It was quite evident that the people were 
not wanting in good will; but on the sixteenth day after that of 
arrival, the mandarins came on board and announced, after much 
circuitous preluding, that there was no precedent on record of a 
foreign envoy having been received by their king. This, however, 
was done with much ceremony and politeness. Three or four 
American vessels have been permitted to go up the Saigun and 
Hue rivers since this visit, but their reception does not appear to 
have been very encouraging. It is said that none but the king 
and his mandarins were allowed to trade, and that they fixed their 
own prices, both on what they had to sell and on what they wished 
to buy. 


“The government of Cochin China,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “is extremely 
despotical, both in theory and practice. It pretends, however, like that 
of China, which it imitates in everything, to be patriarchal or paternal ; 
and the object held out is to rule the kingdom as a private family—the 
chief instrument, however, being the rod. Nothing seems to bound the 
authority of the king but the fear of insurrection, and such immemorial 
and indefinite usages as exist in all countries, however bad their govern- 
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ment. The nobility is entirely a nobility of office, and their power to do 
good or evil is solely derived from the authority of the sovereign, The 
municipal government, as in China, is vested in two classes of mandarins, 
or chiefs, the one civil and the other military. These mandarins are 


divided into ten orders, of which the two first compose the king’s 
council.” 


Romanism was introduced into Anam in about the year 1624. 
Including the descendants of Portuguese, there are said to be 
about half a million of Romanists in the country. A Franciscan 
missionary—the Bishop of Adran—became intimate with the 
reigning monarch, who, indeed, owed to him his restoration to 
the throne. The bishop visited France, with the eldest son of 
the king, to enter into an alliance with Louis XVI., and the treaty 
was soon concluded, but the results were very insignificant. A 
few French officers returned with the bishop ; but the breaking out 
of the French revolution, in the very year of the treaty, and other 
events, overturned the plan. 

With a few Europeans, who never exceeded fourteen or fifteen, 
it is said the King of Anam was most successful in his wars, 
The sight of half-a-dozen white officers would put a fleet or an 
army to flight. Some of these adventurers are said to have been 
Irish and some English. Some of the French officers, says the 
writer to whom we are indebted for our information about Anam, 
most in the confidence of the king— 

“Often ventured to recommend to him the encouragement of industry 
within his own dominions: his constant reply was, that he did not want 
rich subjects, as poor ones were more obedient. They urged that in 
Eurepe disorders and insurrections were most frequent among the poor 
and needy classes. To this his only answer was, that the matter was 
different in his country, Towards the princes and chiefs who had disputed 
his authority he was merciless, He caused the bodies of such as were dead 
to be disinterred, decapitated, and otherwise brutally insulted. Their 
entire families were put to death by being trod upon by elephants, and 


then their unsightly members were exposed in chains and scattered over 
the country.” 


It was the son of this king who went to France, but he died 
twenty years before his father. 

An envoy was sent from India to Anam, in the year 1778, to 
establish commercial relations. A horrible civil war was then 
raging, and the people were driven to feed on sea-weeds, So 
great was the famine, that human flesh was exposed for sale in the 
market of Hue. Our envoy was threatened with assassination, 
and he fled to his vessel. After a contest of more than twenty 
hours with some batteries on the shore, a happy slant of fair wind 
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enabled him to escape. His little bark was within the bar of the 
Hue river, at the height of the north-east monsoon, which made 
it very difficult to get away. In 1804 another attempt was made, 
but it was treated with contempt and insolence. 

No Protestant missionary, we believe, has ever resided in Anam, 
and until it has been invigorated by the diffusion of Christianity 
through its diseased political and social system, we have no hope 
that it will materially improve. And so far as the human eye 
can dimly look into the future, very many years may elapse before 
this diffusion takes place. Humanly speaking, it is a gigantic 
work, and one that requires long and strenuous effort, to raise a 
nation. But happily for South-Eastern Asia, two powerful Christian 
communities are springing up near its coasts. Australia and New 
Zealand are destined, we trust, to do great things for this portion 
of our globe. But we must not leave the work to them, for every 
Christian is called upon to aid in that sublime and arousing object 
—the Christianization of the world. In this glorious warfare all 
Christians are soldiers, and the fault and loss are their own if they 
are not on active duty. In this war all receive prize-money, for 
no one ever yet served God without an abundant recompense. 
May He infuse into the hearts of all Christians a holy ambition to 
spread the Gospel over the whole earth, and a spirit of unity and 
love to aid them in effecting this glorious purpose! 


SILENCE. 


WHERE dwelleth Silence ?—In the cloister’d cell ? 
The moonlit grove, when e’en the song is o’er 

Of night’s sweet choristers, and the faint swell 
Of Evening’s latest breeze is heard no more ? 

Where dwelleth silence 7—On the desert shore, 
Where, from Creation’s birth, no human voice 
Hath yet been heard to sorrow or rejoice, 

Nor human foot hath dared its wilds explore ? 

Are these thy homes, oh Silence ?—No! e’en there 
A voice comes, awful as the solitude, 
That humbles Nature in her sternest mood, 

And quells the fiercest savage in his lair : 

In peopled cities, as in waste untrod, 

Its tones are mighty—’tis the voice of Gop ! 
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Tue position of our army before Sebastopol has forced upon 
the attention of those even who were most peaceably disposed 
details of military operations to which we have long been 
strangers. With many of the terms employed most well-informed 
persons are familiar; but there are others purely technical, 
which belong to war considered as an art or a science. With 
these the non-professional reader cannot be supposed to be 
well acquainted. We propose, therefore, to give a brief sketch, 
first, of the operations which it is probable that an army would 
perform when establishing itself in an entrenched position ; and, 
secondly, of the plan ordinarily pursued in besieging a fortified 
place. 

We will suppose, then, that a well-appointed army finds itself 
unexpectedly in the presence of a vast)y superior force ; or that, 
for some other reason, its commander feels disposed neither to give 
battle nor to retreat. We will suppose, also, that he has the power 
of selecting his own ground ; and that he has in his rear facilities 
for retiring, should necessity for such a movement present 
itself. 

A rising ground, with a precipice, river, or morass on either 
flank, or on both, and not commanded by any ground of superior 
or even equal elevation, would afford an eligible site for an en- 
trenched position, which would be rendered yet more advantageous 
by a river, marsh, or other such natural obstruction in front. Such 
a position, indeed, might be said to be well defended by nature. A 
careful and skilful general, however, would not rest satisfied with 
these natural defences, but would avail himself of the appliances 
afforded by the science of Fortification, which may be defined, 
“the art of putting a place in a state to resist the attack of an 
enemy.” 

Officers of the engineers first measure the ground on which it is 
proposed to erect a field-work (this being the name given to 
fortifications not intended for permanent use), and wooden stakes, 
called pickets, are driven in asa guide to the workmen who are 
about to be employed. Labourers from the neighbouring villages 
are sometimes hired to assist in this operation ; but it is frequently 
performed exclusively by fatigue-parties of the soldiers themselves, 
who have stated duties ‘assigned to them, and are relieved at 
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regular intervals. They commence by excavating a ditch or 
trench to the depth of about twelve feet, more or less, according 
to circumstances. 

The soil thus removed, called the déblai, is thrown up on the 
side which’ the defenders intend to occupy, and ought to furnish 
sufficient remblai to form a parapet of a thickness proportioned to 
the weight of metal that the enemy are likely to bring to bear upon 
the position. The face of the trench next the defenders is termed 
the escarp, that next the enemy is the counterscarp; the 
front of the parapet is allowed to take the natural slope of the 
earth thrown up, which varies according to the tenacity of the soil. 
It is prevented from falling back into the trench by leaving 
between its base and the edge of the escarp a narrow ridge called 
the berm. As it is, of course, intended that the defenders should stand 
within the work, the parapet is made of a convenient height for a man 
of ordinary stature to fire over it. The inside, or rear of the parapet, 
is not,\like the front, allowed to take the natural slope of the earth, 
but is made to approach much nearer the perpendicular. This is 
effected either by building it up with sods reserved for that 
purpose, by fascines, bundles of rods tied together, if wood be 
easily attainable, by bags of earth, or by gabdions, cylindrical 
baskets of wicker-wood, ‘This process is called reveting, and the 
work itself thus constructed, a revetment ; which method is adopted 
must depend in a great measure on the nature of the soil, the 
facilities within reach, &e. The defenders are frequently elevated 
on an earthen platform, which runs round the parapet, and is 
called the banquette, that part on which they actually stand being 
called the tread. The banquette is ascended by a sloping earth- 
work called the ramp. 

At certain parts of the work, where it is considered that 
artillery can be used with effect, platforms are constructed with the 
most solid material that can be obtained, and batteries of cannon 
are planted, their fire being directed through openings cut in the 
parapet, and called embrasures. 

Besides these internal defences, other measures are adopted to 
strengthen the work and check the approach of an enemy, so as to 
keep him as long as possible exposed to the fire of the defenders. 
For instance, the ground is raised at the crest of the counterscarp 
and made to slope towards the:enemy ; not, as might be supposed, 
for the sake of deepening the trench, but to shelter the parapet 
from the fire of the enemy’s field-pieces: this is called the glacis. 
Care is also taken to cut down any woods and to destroy any 
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houses which might afford him cover. The trees felled have all 
their leaves and smaller branches cut off, and with their larger 
branches sharpened are placed in a row on the ground, securely 
fastened together, with their points turned in the direction from 
which the assault is expected. This defence is termed an abattis. 
Chevaux de frise are long beams through which are inserted 
sharp stakes at right angles to each other, so that, even if turned 
over, one row of spikes always projects towards the assailants. 
The extremities of the beam are sometimes fixed to a frame, in 
such a way that the engine itself revolves on a pivot when pressed 
against. Where cavalry can manoeuvre with advantage, the 
ground is strewed with crow's feet, or caltrops, which are spikes 
fastened together by their heads in such a way that when thrown 
on the ground, one spike at least always points upwards. 'rous 
de loups (wolf's holes) are pits sloping to a point in which a sharp 
stake is fixed. 

Palisades are rows of stout stakes fastened together by trans- 
verse bars. They are sometimes placed horizontally on the 
parapets, when they are termed fraises. 

In spite of these and other such-like obstructions, a determined 
enemy will sometimes approach so near that the parapet becomes a 
protection to both parties ; but for this emergency the defenders will 
have prepared themselves by flanking works. The work at either 
extremity has been constructed so as to take a sudden turn out- 
wards: these projections are termed flanks; and are of such a 
nature that fire from their parapets commands the trenches and 
the glacis; consequently the enemy, should he succeed in reach- 
ing the counterscarp, finds himself exposed to a fire from the 
right and left, as well as from the front. The flanking defences 
have various names, such as bastions, demi-bastions, &c., and 
the work which connects two such flanking works is called the 
curtain. 

We read in the account of the siege of Sebastopol that certain 
batteries were liable to be “ enfiladed’’ by the enemy’s fire. By this 
is meant that the enemy had planted guns to the right or left of 
the enfiladed battery, ina position where they could not be 
touched themselves, but from whence they were enabled to do 
much mischief by firing in a direction nearly parallel to the 
parapet. This enfilade fire is very dangerous, as the enemy, by 
employing a small charge of powder, is enabled to practise with 
advantage ricochet firing; that is, making the shot bound along 
the battery, dismounting the guns, and sweeping the parapet of its 
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defenders. A parapet thus commanded must either be abandoned 
or defiladed by the erection of a mound or traverse of suffi- 
cient height and solidity to protect the battery on the exposed 
side. 

We have spoken as yet of a work simply intended to repel the 
attack of an enemy advancing in a given direction; but it is 
evident that a large army occupying an extensive field of ope- 
rations would require many such works as that described, and must 
expect to be attacked on more points than one. Every one has 
heard how the Duke of Wellington was enabled to keep his army 
within the lines of Torres Vedras, having the sea in his rear, 
from which he obtained his supplies, and to defy all the efforts 
made by a superior force not equally well-supplied, to dislodge 
him. 

By these “lines” we are not to suppose that his works consisted 
of one continuous trench and parapet flanked at intervals by 
bastions, but of a great number of detached works, some ad- 
vanced much in front of the others, and all varying in their 
structure to suit the inequalities of the country and the importance 
of the position. 

It is usual to divide field-works into three classes: first, open- 
works are those which have neither parapet nor trench in the rear ; 
secondly, works which are enclosed all round; and thirdly, lines, 
properly so called. Of open works the simplest is a redan, or 
Jléche, and is composed of two faces, each from thirty to forty yards 
long, forming an angle, the apex of which projects towards the 
enemy. ‘The open part of this and of similar works is called the 
gorge. Fig. 1 represents a redan, one of the sides of which has a 
flanking shoulder. Sometimes two redans are united, and form 
what is termed a double redan (Fig. 2). This form of work 


Fig, 1. Fig. 2 


possesses the great advantage over the single redan, that the adja- 
cent faces flank each other. Open gorged works are mostly 
constructed much in advance of the main works, and it is desirable 
that they should be commanded by the fire from other works in 
the rear, in order that, if taken by the enemy, they may be of no 
use to him. 
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To the second class belong redoubts, star-forts, and bastion-forts. 
A redoubt (Fig. 3) is a rectangular work enclosed on all sides, with 


Fig. 3, 


the exception of a narrow opening or doorway at the rear, which 
may be defended by a drawbridge. At a short distance from 
this opening, and inside the fort, it is usual to erect a traverse, 
of sufficient mass and height to protect the soldiers standing at 
the parapet in front, in case the enemy should attack it in the rear. 
It should here be observed, that any projecting angle, or angle 


Fig. 4. 


which includes a part of the work, is termed a salient angle. A 
star fort (Fig. 4) is an enclosed work of six or eight salient angles 
and the same number of re-entering angles. 


* 
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A bastioned fort (Fig. 5) contains four salient angles and as 
many doubly-flanked curtains. In demibastioned forts the sides 
are flanked only from one extremity. 


Fig. 5. 


Lines (Fig. 6) are composed of a succession of redans and 
bastions united by curtains, and are variously named according 
to the description of work employed. 


Kivu 


ig. 6. 
: a J 


A téte-du-pont, or bridge-head (Fig. 7), is a work composed of a 
series of redans properly flanked, and is usually constructed for the 


purpose of enabling a retiring army to cross a river in order, and 
to check an enemy pressing upon it. 


Ordinarily, the salient angle of a work is its weakest part, 


because an enemy may advance upon it without receiving any 
direct fire. 


Unless, therefore, its face be well flanked by artillery from some 
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other part of the work, it is usual to cut off the point of the angle, 
and to mount a gun in such a way that it may be fired over the 
parapet, as is shown in Fig. 3. 

Point-blane fire is that which is directed at right angles to a 
work. 

Enfilade fire is that which is delivered parallel to the parapet, 
or nearly so. 

Slant fire is between point-blanc and enfilade fire. 

Reverse fire is when the enemy brings his guns to bear over the 
parapet in the rear, so as to harass the defenders of the parapet, 
or batteries in the front. 

The peculiarity of the position of the allied armies in the 
Crimea is this; that they have found it necessary to entrench 
themselves in field-works, such as we have described, south of 
Sebastopol, in order to defend themselves from a hostile army in 
the field, and at the same time to prosecute the siege of a strongly- 
fortified town. Their batteries, therefore, are directed, not 
simply against works of a like construction to their own, but 
against fortifications raised at leisure and composed of the 
strongest materials. 

It is not our intention here to describe with minuteness the various | 
parts of a permanent fortification. Suffice it to say, generally, that 
a fortification is defended on all sides by trenches and parapets 
constructed on a large scale and out of the most durable materials, 
and that it is further strengthened by detached works analogous 
to those already described, and by outworks of prodigious strength, 
all carefully flanked and placed in such a position that any attempt 
to approach with a hostile intention within range of the guns must 
be attended with the destruction of the assailant. It is said, 
however, to be a maxim of war that any place, however strongly 
fortified, must yield in time to the attack of a superior force. 
But to insure this success it is necessary, first, that the place should 
be thoroughly invested; and secondly, that there should be no 
other hostile force in the neighbourhood sufficiently strong to 
interfere with the operations of the besieging party. Both these 
requisites, unfortunately, are wanting in the case of Sebastopol. 
On the sea side, indeed, it is blockaded by the fleet, and on the 
south side by the allied armies; but the north side is left open, so 
that supplies of provisions for the maintenance of the garrison, and 
reinforcements of troops to replace the killed and wounded, can be 
admitted at pleasure. 

The regular operations of a siege have, nevertheless, been con- 
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ducted on the south side according to the usual system, though 
interrupted at intervals by attacks from without, and thwarted from 
within by the unlimited resources of men and stores—Sebastopol 
being not merely a strongly-fortified garrison, but the arsenal and 
concentrated storehouse of southern Russia. The ordinary method 
of conducting a siege we shall now proceed to describe. 

The first operation is to establish a force able to cope with the 
garrison of the town to be attacked, at the distance of six or seven 
hundred yards from its ramparts. This is effected by approaching 
the place secretly in the night, part carrying intrenching tools and 
the remainder armed. The former dig a trench pafallel to the 
fortification to be attacked, and with the earth that comes out of 
the trench raise a bank on the side next to the enemy, whilst those 
with arms remain formed, in a recumbent posture, in readiness 
to protect those at work should the garrison sally out. During 
the night this trench and bank are made of sufficient depth and 
extent to cover from the missiles of the place the number of men 
requisite to cope with the garrison, and the besiegers remain in the 
trench during the following day in spite of the fire or sorties of the 
besieged. ‘This trench is afterwards progressively widened and 
deepened, and the bank of earth raised till it forms a covered road 
called a parallel, encircling that part of the fortification to be 
attacked ; and along this road guns, waggons, and men securely and 
conveniently move, equally sheltered from the view and the artillery 
of the garrison. Batteries of guns and mortars are then constructed 
on the side of the road next the garrison, in such positions as are 
considered best adapted for silencing the batteries of the defenders, 
Zig-zag roads of similar structure are thrown forward in the 
direction of the fortress, the besiegers still taking care to keep 
themselves protected by their parapet, which, as they advance, is 
raised alternately on their right side and on their left soas to be 
always between them and the enemy. A second parallel is then 
formed, from which other approaches are thrown forward, and a 
third parallel is established. Meanwhile, batteries have been 
employed in destroying a portion of the wall, and towards this 
point the covered way is directed, so that the troops can march 
from the first parallel to the breach without once coming under the 
enemy’s fire. ‘The besiegers having thus reached the breach in 
the walls, assault it in strong columns, and, being assisted by a fire 
of artillery and musketry directed on the garrison from portions 
of the road only a few yards from the breach, are tolerably certain 
of effecting a lodgment. The first breach being carried, should 
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the garrison have any inner works, the covered road is by similar 
rules of art pushed forward through the opening, and advanced 
batteries are erected in it to overpower the remaining guns of the 
place ; which effected, the road is again pushed forward, and the 
troops march, still under cover, to the assault of breaches made in 
a similar manner in those interior works. But as it is always an 
object to preserve the life of even a single soldier, so, when time is 
abundant, the loss of men which must necessarily result from an 
assault in breach may be avoided by pushing up the covered road 
through the breach, without giving the assault, and thus the 
place may fall by art and labour without the employment of open 
force. 

The defenders of the place, too, in their turn, have ample 
employment for whatever skill in engineering they may possess, as 
well as for the exercise of vigorous personal courage. It sometimes 
happens that a breach has been effected ; but before the besiegers 
have had time to avail themselves of it, a new work has been run 
up on the inside. Most probably, too, they will have dug mines, 
secret underground passages beneath the besiegers’ works, and at 
the very time that the latter have judged the prize within their 
reach they have been blown up, with their fruitless labour, by a 
terrific explosion, into the air. These mines it is the business 
of the besiegers to discover and to render useless, either by sinking 
a counter-mine and meeting them, in which case a subterranean 
conflict ensues, or by running a gallery close to that of their oppo- 
nent, and forcing him to desist from working by means of suffocating 
compositions. 

When once a considerable force has obtained admission, the 
place is either defended street by street and house by house, in 
which case no prisoners are taken, and the worst horrors of war 
are perpetrated ; or the commander, seeing that further resistance 
must lead to an unnecessary and useless effusion of blood, surrenders 
at discretion, that is to say, acknowledges himself vanquished, and 
gives up himself and his garrison as prisoners of war. 

When, however, the governor of a fortress has exhausted all his 
means of defence, and finds it impossible to prevent the capture of 
the place, it is considered as a maxim of civilized war that he 
should offer to capitulate before the final assault has taken place. 
If, on being summoned by the besiegers to do this, he consents, 
a suspension of arms is agreed to while the terms of capitulation 
are being arranged, and, with as little delay as possible, the place 
is handed over from the defenders to the besiegers. 
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The principal terms on which Dantzic capitulated to the 
French in 1807 were, that the garrison should march out with 
arms and baggage, with colours flying, drums beating, match 
lighted, with two field-pieces ‘and their tumbrels, drawn by six 
horses, and with an engagement not to serve against France for 
the space of a year. 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 8 represents a portion of the citadel of Antwerp, with the 
plan of attack adopted by the French from November 29th to 
December 2ord, 1832. The letters a to u indicate the position of 
the batteries, which varied, in their distance from the citadel, from 
1000 to 50 yards. A practicable breach was effected, but before 
the assault was given, the governor surrendered. ‘The French 
brought against this place 66,450 men, 14,300 horses, and 222 
guns of all descriptions ; and they lost during the siege, 108 killed 
and 695 wounded—total 803. The Dutch had 4,937 men in the 
garrison, of whom they lost 122 killed, 369 wounded, and 70 
missing —total 561. AAS 







































FEMALE EDUCATION AND MORALS IN CHINA 


Tue subjects of the “ Middle Kingdom,” or, as we more 
frequently call it “Celestial Empire,” are far from being unpro- 
vided with books on these subjects. One author alone, the 
celebrated Luhchow, whom some of our missionaries have not 
hesitated to call a “Chinese Addison,” has written a work 
twenty volumes, called ‘Neu Heo,’ or the ‘ Female Instructor.’ 
Luhchow, who really appears to have been in deed, as well as in 
theory, a good moral man and honest district magistrate, died in 
1734. He insists (more than would be agreeable to our ladies in 
Europe) on the paramount duty of obedience and submission in 
women. He does not flatter, but tells them plainly that through 
natural inferiority of intellect, they cannot understand the books of 
high philosophy, or ever hope to rule the world. He thinks it is 
very necessary to tell them to avoid all sorcerers and witches. 
He sets down the rearing the silk-worm, and working cloth, as the 
most important of the employments of a female ; preparing and 
serving up the food for the family and household, coming next. 
When these things have been strictly attended to, the lady of the 
house may take up her book and amuse hérself with reading. 
But she must not neglect to look after the family sacrifices, 
and to be always sober and decorous, and cleanly in preparing the 
wine and viands for the altar. 

In the whole of this code of female morality, there are not many 


clauses that would be of much use in Europe. The following is 
one of the best :— 

“The virtue of a female does not consist altogether in extraordinary 
intelligence or abilities, but in being modestly grave, and inviolably chaste, 
tidy in her person, and neat in everything about her; in whatever she 
does she must be unassuming, and whether she walks or sits, it must be 
with modesty and decorum, This is female virtue.” 

There are scarcely any limits to the obedience of a wife. She 
must obey her husband, and her husband’s father and mother, and 
(if he have any) elder brothers and sisters; at the same time 
she must obey her own father and mother, and her-own elder 
brothers and sisters. The author very solemnly tells us, that, 
unless the daughter-in-law lives pleasantly with her mother-in-law, 
the peace of the whole family will be disturbed ; but this hint is 
scarcely needed in Europe. A wife must never be jealous, let her 
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husband take as many wives, or otherwise stock his harem, as he 
will, Old Luhchow, however, admits, that in these matters, even 
Chinese wives are apt to be very perverse and obstreperous. 
According to his teaching, a wife must at all times be ready to 
sacrifice her life, and even submit, nay, volunteer to be eaten, to 
save the life of her husband. Here he enforces his maxims with 
several historical illustrations and examples. What will our 
English wives think of the following ? 


“During the reign of Cheching of the Yuen dynasty, a man in the 
district of Fanshan named Le, who had a wife named Lew, was seized by 
starving soldiers in a season of severe famine. People were devouring one 
another for want of other food, and the famishing soldiers were preparing 
to kill and cook Le, when his wife Lew, hearing of it, hastily ran to the 
spot, and throwing herself on the ground weeping, said, ‘Soldiers! he 
whom you have seized is my husband ; I beseech you have pity on him, 
and let me ransom him. In my house there is a large jar of preserved 
beans, and a measure or more of rice, buried in the ground, these you 
can dig up and take for my husband.’ The soldiers refused the ransom, 
whereupon Mrs. Lew added: ‘ Warriors! my husband, as you see, is but 
a lean, fair, small man, but I have heard that women who are fat and 
dark are well tasted; now this is the case with me, so take me, cook and 
eat me, instead of my husband!’ The soldiers, who were many, seeing 
that she was indeed plump and of the right complexion, and that Le was 
so very scraggy and diminutive, that he would be only a few mouthfuls 
apiece for them, let go Le, and cooked Mrs. Lew, and before the husband 
could well get back to his home, his wife was eaten up. No one who 
heard of this tragedy could refrain from pitying Mrs. Lew, and saying 
There was a model ofa wife!” , 


Luhchow admits that there are two things excessively difficult in 
female training :—1. |To teach stepmothers to be fond of the 
children their husbands have had by other wives: 2. To prevent 
women, whether young or old, from running after story-telling 
fortune-tellers, and listening to the incoherent ravings of ignorant 
unlicensed preachers. 

We have the most ample and firmest reliance on conjugal 
affection and devotedness, inggeneral, but we should not like to put 
these English virtues to such a test as Mra. Lew underwent. 


Ir is a curious circumstance that a bond fide magnifying-glass, 
identified by Sir David Brewster as decidedly and designedly 
such, was recently found by Mr. Layard, in one of the temples at 
Nineveh. Mr. Layard says, that many of the cruciform inscriptions, 
and other smaller sculptures, are so delicately cut, and so minute, 
as to be almost unintelligible without a magnifying-glass. 
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GOSPELS OF THE DISTAFFS. 


Sr. Distarr’s Day, or the morrow after Twelfth Day, was so 
called, by country folk, because the Christmas holidays having 
ended, good housewives resumed their distaff and their other 
employments. It was celebrated in honour of the rock—a distaff 
held in the hand, from whence wool is spun, by twirling a ball 
below. The burning of the women’s flax and tow was the men’s 
diversion in the evening of the first day’s labour, and the women 
retaliated the interruption of their industry by well sluicing with 
water their assailants. In the olden time, when boisterous diver- 
sions were better suited to the simplicity of rustic life than to 
the comparative refinement of the present, these contests between 
fire and water must have afforded great and risible amusement. 
An extraordinary work, of which only one copy is known, entitled 
‘The Gospelles of the Dystaves,’ written in the true Boccaccio 
style of humour, and printed by Wynkyn de Worde, occurs in the 
sale of the tenth portion of the late Mr. Heber’s library. It 
appears to be a translation of ‘Les Evangiles des Quenoilles, 
faittes a Yonneur et exaulcement des Dames,’ described by De 
Bure, Bibliogr. Instr., No. 3,998, and supposed by him to have 
been printed in 1475. The circumstance that gave rise to these 
‘Gospels’ is thus in part related by the author :—‘ Upon a 
night after supper, for to take my disport and pass my time 
joyously, in the long winter nights between Christmas and 
Candlemas, I transported me into the house of a well-aged 
demoiselle, my neighbour near, where I was accustomed for to 
resort, and to devise with her, for divers of her neighbours came 
hither to spin and devise of small and joyous purposes, whereat 
I took great pleasure and solace.” The gossips are six in 
number, and each begins her lecture or gospel in such guise 
as to overpower his modesty. In truth, these chapters are short 
sentences, containing aphorisms, quack recipes, and all manner of 
grotesque and strange remarks—not overburdened with delicacy. 
The last night’s tale concludes on a Saturday; and the author 
then says, “Great was the laughing among the assistants, who 
had already washed and combed their heads, had wound up their 
yarn, and ready to truss up the gear, whereof I was right joyous, 
for certainly I began to be ‘much weary of them.” The initials of 
the translator of this unique volume are J. H. W. 





